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CHALMERS-DETROIT AND STODDARD-DAYTON, Two PrrFect Score Cars 


ETROIT, MICH., May 17—The second 
D annual run of the Detroit Automobile 
Dealers’ Association came to a finish Fri- 
day with eight of the original field of sev- 
enteen starters still the possessors of per- 
feet scores and but one trophy winner in 
the three classes into which the field had 
been divided—the Maxwell Junior in class 
©, which was the only one of its division to 
go through the grueling test without any 
penalization whatever. Even in this case 
there was a protest filed. 

No fewer than five of the eight starters 
in class A finished the run with perfect 
scores and in class B as well there was 
nothing doing in the way of penalization 
for two of the entrants. 

After a prolonged discussion the commit- 
ee decided to award neither of the two 
rophies up for competition in these classes 
ut to retain them as the property of the 
ssociation, the names of the perfect-score 
ars being engraved on the cups and the 
ewards remaining in the custody of the 
rganization, for competition in future 
ontests. 

The first day’s run was to have been 
ver the route to Lansing and return, but 
he change in the original program which 








WINNERS OF PERFECT SCORES 








Class A—Chalmers-Detroit Forty, 
driven by Machesky; Chalmers-Detroit 
Forty, driven by Vincent; Stoddard- 
Dayton, driven by Tuttle; Frankliin, 
driven by Carris; Stoddard-Dayton, 
driven by Neumann. 

Class B—Chalmers-Detroit Thirty, 
driven by Lorimer; Maxwell Thirty, 
driven by Goldthwaite. 


Class C—Maxwell Junior, driven by 
Moran. 




















was made at the last moment sent the 
tourists to Flint, reports from that city 
and from points along the line leading to 
the belief that the roads would be found 
in better shape. The start was at 6:30 
from Grand Cireus park. The route led 
through Highland Park, the farthest north- 
ern suburb of Detroit, and from this point 
on the road led out toward Pontiac. North 
of Pontiac it was expected the heavy 
going would be struck. This proved to be 
far less of a bugaboo than had been feared. 
There were a few bad spots, but in gen- 
eral the going was good and there was no 
serious skidding. Several cases of tire 


trouble occurred, but the motorists had all 
come well prepared for that very thing. 


So far as Flint, according to the reports 
of the observers in the evening, not a 
single instance of penalization had oe- 
curred. 

For this run there was no intermediate 
control—a mistake which the committee 
in charge rectified the next day. The -re- 
sult of this latitude was found when but 
few of the entrants waited there for din- 
ner, all of them getting in before noon and 
most of them making but a brief stop for 
taking on supplies. 

The return path lay along the line of 
the Grand Trunk through Waterford and 
Davisburg to Pontiac. Here the first trou- 
ble resulted, Walter Bemb in the Peerless 
driving into a water hole the depth of 
which he underestimated to such a degree 
that a protruding rock hit his steering 
gear, bending the rod and requiring 11 
minutes for repair. The Mitchell and the 
Brush driven by Dwight Huss also found 
trouble with their mixtures, which was 
blamed to the gasoline which had been 
taken on en route. Penalties were imposed 
for each. Back they came through Pon- 
tiac and by this time the leaders were 
traveling at a speed of anywhere from 20 
to 35 miles, for Detroit was almost in sight 
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VINCENT IN THE CHALMERS 


and the fine road was again inviting. The 
Pontiac constabulary was highly outraged 
and jotted down the numbers of three 
cars, owners of which in due time received 
summons to come to the front with fines of 
$25 and costs. 


Crosley Loses a Wheel 

Perhaps it was lucky for Will Crosley 
and the occupants of his Chalmers that 
he was-not one of the scorching brigade. 
At any rate, just after passing Pontiac the 
rear of the car went down with a bump 
and the axle began plowing. The car was 
brought to a stop at the edge of the ditch 
and an investigation disclosed the fact 
that one of the rear wheels has been left 
behind. The wheel was retrieved and a 
more thorough search farther back up the 
road brought the locking device to light. 
The car was jacked up and the wheel re- 
placed, it being thought wise to refrain 
from trying to finish without that useful 


MOTOR AGE 


article. It was decided that an improper 
adjustment had been made at the factory 
in the morning. 

The leaders in the run began to pile in 
at the Hotel Tuller shortly after 2 p. m. 
and some of them had to wait 4 hours be- 
fore checking in at the time which had 
been scheduled. 

The second day of the run was over the 
old state road to Jackson, through Ypsi- 
lanti and Ann Arbor. On this run it was 
decided to place a noon control at Jackson, 
with every car compelled to wait for 1 
hour 15 minutes before checking out. The 
schedule of the day called for 175 miles 
and but one penalty resulted, the E-M-F 
with W. H. Lane at the wheel being 
forced to stop and adjust nuts on one of 
the front springs which had been improp- 
erly assembled at the factory. 

Careful in Ann Arbor . 

Strictly according to schedule, the cars 
slowed down in passing through Ann Arbor 
and the inhabitants of the town, vainly im- 
plored the drivers to exhibit a little speed. 
The drivers were out to show just exactly 
what 8 miles an hour meant and the peo- 
ple were properly disgusted. Quite a dif- 
ferent sensation was that enjoyed by the 
citizens of Chelsea. Here they were met 
at the outskirts by a man who threw back 
his coat, showing a large badge which pro- 
claimed him the town marshal. Just as 
each car reached him he would motion em- 
phatically for it to proceed and yell, ‘‘ Hit 
it up!’’ Such encouragement as this was 
extremely welcome and the crowds on the 
streets—which seemed to include every 
man, woman and child in the place— 
screeched and shouted as the tourists took 
advantage of the permission. The streets 
had been cleared and the crosswalks were 
low. 

Jackson was reached with no especial in- 
cident, aside from a slight shower which 
caught the tourists a few miles out. The 
Chelsea sprint had given everybody plenty 
of chance to accumulate a little leeway and 





McKENNY AND THE BRUSH 


the stop for dinner was generally enjoyed. 

Just out of Jackson on the return trip 
the little Brush, driven by Paul McKen- 
ney, struck a sand spot and slewed. Be- 
fore McKenney and Observer J. V. Blake 
knew ‘what was happening they were pro- 
gressing obliquely down an incline at the 
side of the road. They stopped at the 
bottom, resting easily. McKenney took a 
look at his ear, sized up the bank and 
turned his engine over. The motor re- 
sponded nobly and the car climbed out 
again and proceeded on its way without 
acquiring any penalization whatever. 
Ran Into Rain 

Generally speaking, the tourists had 
been favored with excellent weather in the 
first 2 days of the run, but this program 
was subject to change as they found when 


they assembled for the start on Friday. 
Rain was falling and the highways were 





CARING FOR THE CONTESTING CARS AT THE NIGHT CONTROL 








full of moisture. The route selected for 
the day led out the old state road to Lan- 
sing through Redford, Farmington and 
Howell. Grand River avenue was the 
communicating street and, at the end of 
the brick pavement the tourists dropped 
off into the worst highway of the whole 
trip. Everybody had put on tire chains, 
those who had not carried them on the day 
before being allowed to put them in place 
before the start. Just outside the city 
limits the road commissioner of Greenfield 
township had dumped a lot of asphalt, torn 
up in some street repaving in Detroit. This 
presented an extremely dangerous surface 
and tire trouble was encountered by many 
of the contestants. No serious disaster oc- 
curred here, however, and everybody was 
on time at Howell, where a stop of 10 min- 
utes was made at the invitation of the 
mayor, who trotted out the village band 
and gave the tourists a treat. Mayor Wil- 
cox himself assisted in checking out the 
cars. 

The first 2 days had been so much of a 
joy ride that several of the drivers of the 
larger cars had brought their wives along. 
Mr. Vincent’s Chalmers-Detroit came near 
figuring in a serious accident in which two 
of the women might have been involved 
when, a few miles outside of Lansing, a 
skittish horse jumped out in front of the 
car, reared up and then leaped over the 
hood, landing on top of the running board. 
Nobody was hurt, however, and nothing 
more than a scratch was given to the car. 
After his acrobatic performance the horse 
jumped a fence and, when last seen, was 
entering a large piece of timber. 

Ignition Troubles Develop 

Rain continued falling intermittently 
through the day and several of the cars 
suffered from ignition troubles. The Sim- 
plex had to have its magneto adjusted and 

Schofield’s Stevens-Duryea had some bat- 
tery trouble which called for the blue- 
penciling of its score a bit. McKenney’s 
Brush required some attention to its spark 
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RESULTS IN DETROIT DEALERS’ ENDURANCE RUN 
Class A—Cars Listing at $2000 or Over 
2 mr é 
° £ 
Name of Car .| ™/E2) car Model Driver ae Notes 
a| = 2S tn 
| . A l= —_ 
|Z | o ao | La 
Pope- Hartford.. .| 40, 4\%5 5\| Miitix (atedcxunetee i a 989 menace’ bent steer- 
| ng rod 
American tingle 50/5 Dea Nae iin dda aca | Woods....... .781 | Magneto trouble and 
| late at control 
Chalmers- Detroit) 40 | 5 | 4%| Forty...........| | McChesney.. 1.000 | Perfect 
Stoddard-Dayton.| 45 | 434) 5 | Ku... ec cceccenee| BA i) Serre 1.000 | Perfect 
Chalmers- Detroit} 40 | 5 | 4%| Forty........... Vincent...... 1.000 | Perfect 
Stevens-Duryea..| 35 | 3%) 4%4| U ...... cece eeeee Schofield -991 | Cleaned clogged feed 
| | pipe 
Stoddard- aera 4s I Ecdetaddadkediesnns Neumann....| 1.000 | Pe: fect 
Franklin, an RS OR, ET ee Oo eee | 1.000 | Perfect ai 
Class B—Cars Costing $1000 to $1999 
Chalmers- Detroit, 30 | 3%] Bi | Thirty..........| Lorimer..... 1.000 | Perfect 
WEAMWON. vc ccccccecs 1) ery eee Goldthwaite | 1.000 | Perfect 
MEP ONO Eo lanscesesesnn (30 4%4| oy = | E-M-F Thirty.| Lane......... -994 | Replaced nuts on 
springs 
Chalmers- Detroit! 30 | 37%) | 4 ENOON 60 cccetuice Barnford....| .983 | Readjusted rear whl. 
Mitchell. ....ccccecs | 20 4 | 4 | Roadster....... Gilmore...... -957 | Clogged feed pipe; 
a come See eee & — u _battery trouble 
Class C—Cars Costing Less than $1000 
oN errr 7\4 5 2 auéatcendecoes McKenney | 923 | Late at control 
BPUGM ..cccccscceces 714 | 5 BC. eee eeee es ne Meee | .915 | Late at control 
Hupmobile ........ 16 | 344) 33 eonabaus exes Keeler ....... | 998 | ee broken fen- 
er 
WOM WON. 6c wccccces | © 1S | BURIOR ... acccce Morar ....... 1.000 | Perfect 
plug and the Hupmobile driven by Keeler Machesky had plenty of time and 


suffered a 2-point penalty on account of 
a fractious tire chain which broke, became 
entangled in a fender and bent it. In 
bending the fender back into place one of 
the supports was broken. Driver Keeler 
later protested the penalization and an- 
nounced his intention of carrying his pro- 
test up to the A. A. A. if necessary. The 
events of the day brought great glee to 
the Maxwell camp, as both of the Brush 
cars were also penalized, Huss being late 
at the final control in Detroit. 

The finish was also very close for Tut- 
tle’s Stoddard-Dayton and Machesky’s 
Chalmers-Detroit. The former ran shy of 
gasoline just outside the Detroit city lim- 
its. He walked %4-mile, got a supply of 
fuel, sprinted back to his car and had just 
14 minutes to make the control. He ar- 
rived with 40 seconds to spare. 


How THE CARS WERE PARKED IN BAGLEY SQUARP 


stopped his motor at the finish, waiting 
until the time came for checking-in. With 
2 minutes to spare he went to crank up 
and had some difficulty in getting the 
motor started again. Just in time, how- 
ever, his efforts were rewarded with suc- 
cess and he rolled across the finish line. 
Last Day of Test 

The final day of the run was over the 
Detroit-Port Huron course, and this was 
surely a battle with the mud, as the rain 
had continued and the showers were almost 
continuous. This road had been exploited 
as the worst of the four and proved every 
bit up to specifications. At the start a 


schedule of 18, 16 and 14 miles an hour 
was laid out for the three classes, the driv- 
ers of the smallest cars being allowed but 
30 minutes in the Port Huron control. This 
proved to be no inconsiderable hardship. 
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AMEGO, KAN.; May 19—Special 
telegram—The end of the Glidden 
pathfinder’s journey is in sight, for the 
E-M-F ought to reach Kansas City in a 
day or so at most, after having laid out 
a 15-day tour for the A. A. A. event in 
July. At the present moment Lewis and 
his fellow-scouts are pausing here for a 
bite of lunch, having come from Junction 
City, Kan., 40 miles, in 5 hours, the gumbo 
being heavy from Tuesday’s rain. Lewis 
is now figuring and he declares the four 
teenth day of the Glidden tour will be 
from Oakley to Salina, a distance of 199.7 
miles. The pathfinders were in Junction 
City last night, arriving there at 8 o’clock 
and having traveled 107 miles. 
Glad Hand in Denver 

Denver, Colo., May 13—The members 
of the crew of the Glidden pathfinder spent 
a strenuous day and night after their 
arrival in Denver Wednesday afternoon. 
William D. Nash, vice-president of the 
Denver Motor Club, was appointed guard- 
ian of Secretary Dai H. Lewis, while 
Driver George Meinzinger and Photog- 
rapher William A. Krohn were turned over 
to Morris Mayer. A visit to all the points 
of interest, scenic and otherwise, in and 
about Denver, was made, and pathfinding 
was for the time being laid aside. The 
crew has had some trying experiences the 
past month battling with the mud and 
rain and snow, and it was a welcome relief 
to have Denver take down its ‘‘ Welcome’’ 
sign and hand it to them. 

At 7.30 this evening over 200 members 
of the Denver Motor Club assembled in 
the. banquet hall at the Albany hotel with 








FOLLOWING THE RAILROAD TRACKS, WITH SUGAR 









































On TRACKS NEAR FT. MORGAN 


the Glidden pathfinders as the guests of 
honor. President Ralph W. Smith was 
toastmaster, and at the speakers’ table 
were Governor John H. Shafroth, Senator 
T. M. Patterson, Senator John S. Irby, 
Thomas J. O’Donnell and others prominent 
in state and city affairs. 

The eleventh day of the Glidden tour 
the run will be from Julesburg to Denver, 
a distance of 208 miles. The route is 
over the prairies with only widely sep- 
arated ranch houses as a visible evidence 
of the presence of human beings. The 
pathfinder last Wednesday traveled 70 
miles without seeing a town after leaving 
Ft. Morgan, and then the little town of 
Bennet had only half a dozen houses. 
From there on to Denver, 30 miles, there 
is only one other small town, Watkins. 
The road winds across the open prairie 
and in many places is barely discernible. 
The passengers will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity for exercise in opening and shut- 
ting gates. These gates are simply the 
conventional three-strand barbed wire 
fence cut at one post and then a pole 
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fastened to the end of the wires. A short 
wire is looped over the pole from the 
regular postto fasten the gate. As the 
loop is generally a tight fit the inex- 
perienced)gate-opener is likely to tear his 
clothes orsran a barb in his hand. As he 
is gettingsa taste of western life, how- 
ever, little inconveniences like these are 
not minded. 
Plenty of Prairie Dogs 

While there are but few human beings 
along the last half of the day’s journey 
into Denver, the country is thickly settled 
by prairie dogs, and these little creatures 
will perhaps excite more interest and en- 
thusiasm among the tourists than would 
a broad-shouldered frontiersman. The dog 
towns may be recognized by numerous 
small holes in the ground with the earth 
thrown up about a foot around them. The 
little animals will be seen running across 
the prairie or sitting up on their hind legs 
making a chirping noise. As the car ap- 
proaches they run towards their holes, 
stopping for an instant to flutter their 
tails before disappearing under ground. 
They are about the size of a large squirrel 
with a rat-like face and short bushy tail. 

The journey of the pathfinder this day 
was also enlivened by the appearance of 
two antelope. The photographer tried to 
get a picture but the little animals were 
too far away to show up satisfactorily. 
Another interesting feature of the run was 
the mirage. A large lake appeared in the 
distance with trees and buildings and 
cattle grazing, apparently knee deep in 
water. As the car advanced the water 
receded and finally disappeared, leaving 
only the apparently interminable prairie. 

The alkali in many places is so thick 
that it looks like new-fallen snow, and if 
it is dry and dusty and there is much 
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Beet LOADER IN THE BACKGROUND 

















wind blowing the travelers will not ap- 
preciate its beauties to any great extent. 

About half way between Fort Morgan 
and Denver the pathfinder drew up at a 
spot where two men were working at a 
shaft, which on inquiry proved to be a 
coal mine. One of the men introduced 
himself as Dad Thomas, an oldtime pros- 
pector. He had discovered lignite at a 
depth of 110 feet, and he said there was 
hard coal below that. 

‘*This is Moreville,’’ said Dad, waving 
his hand in a general way at the surround- 
ing country. The travelers looked, but 
saw nothing but prairie. Seeing their 
puzzled look, Dad explained: 

‘*There isn’t anything here now, but 
there will be as soon as we build a power 
plant to handle this mine. We expect to 
have a town here, and while it may not 
be very large when your string of motor 
cars comes through you will find a hearty 
welcome and some refreshments.’’ Secre- 
tary Lewis thanked him in behalf of the 
Glidden tourists for his offer of entertain 
ment and the car passed on to the next 
town, which was a prairie dog village. 

The Rocky mountains were first sighted 
near Moreville, the snow-crested peaks 
showing faintly in the distance, over a 
hundred miles away. 

Before reaching Moreville a stop. was 
made at Bruen’s ranch house, a prosperous- 
looking dwelling which has running water, 
bath and all modern conveniences, includ- 
ing a tennis court and a wireless telegraph 
station. The Bruen ranch consists of near- 
ly 4,000 acres, and the owner is preparing 
to irrigate it, so that in course of time 
it may be cut up into town lots and 
become a suburb of Moreville. 

At Bennet the pathfinding crew found 
half a dozen motor cars with friends, 





On TRAIL OVER PLAINS NEAR FT. MORGAN 


photographers and enthusiastic newspaper 
men. after being thoroughly photo- 
graphed a little procession was formed 
and the run into Denver made in about 
an hour. The excellent dirt road and 
absence of the speed limit gave ample 
opportunity to try out the cars, and one 
runabout with a newspaper man in a hurry 
covered the 25 miles to the city limits in 
35 minutes. 


Lewis Takes a Vacation 

At the corner of Eighteenth and Broad- 
way Secretary Dai H. Lewis made a cross 
on his route book, showing the spot where 
the cars would check in, and then draw- 
ing a long breath of relief he slipped the 
book into its leather case and leaned back 
to enjoy himself. A Studebaker electric 
truck loaded with a big brass band started 
down the street, the police escort and the 
fire patrol motor cars fell in behind, then 
eame the E-M-F pathfinder, the Denver 
Motor Club Studebaker escort car, which 
had accompanied the pathfinder from Jef- 
ferson, Ia., 850 miles, and then 147 motor 
ears by actual count. About thirty cars 





had gone out to Brighton, thinking the 
pathfinder might arrive on the north road, 
and these missed the parade. 

Bombs were fired at 5-minute intervals, 
announcing the progress of the demonstra- 
tion, paper balloons were sent up, the band 
played its most inspiring music, while the 
crowds lining the sidewalks cheered as the 
procession passed. It was a holiday in 
Denver, and the motor car was king of 
the carnival. The parade stopped at the 
Denver Motor Club, 1407 Cleveland place, 
where a short reception was held. 

Run to Colorado Springs 

Colorado Springs, Colo.. May 14—The 
way of the pathfinder is not always a hard 
one, and the travelers in the Glidden path- 
finder ear feel today that it is sometimes 
exceedingly pleasant. The little journey 
of 70 miles made today has more than re- 
paid them for the long trip through the 
mud of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 
The Glidden tourists who will find the 
roads in the states mentioned almost as 
good next July as the pathfinder crew 
found the roads of Nebraska and eastern 
Colorado the past week, may not appre- 
ciate in as great measure this day’s jour- 
ney. They will, however, acknowledge 
that the ride from Denver to Colorado 
Springs along the base of the Rocky moun- 
tains, will amply repay them for any real 
or imaginary difficulties encountered far- 
ther east. 

The pathfinder left Denver shortly after 
9 o’clock escorted by a large number of 
ears bearing the Denver Motor Club pen- 
nants. The pathfinder car was also gaily 


decorated with the same pennants to show 





PATHFINDER FOLLOWING THE TRAIL OvT OF Fr. MORGAN 
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the appreciation of the guests for the royal 
treatment they had received. About 10 
miles south of Littleton and 20 from Den- 
ver, the Denver motorists, ‘with the excep- 
tion of the official escort car of the club, 
bade farewell, and ‘with the word 
‘*Mizpah’’ ringing in their ears the two 
cars pursued the journey toward Colorado 
Springs. President Ralph W. Smith and 
Vice-President William D. Nash were the 
last to turn back, their final words being 
to the effect that from now until the 24th 
of next July their undivided efforts would 
be devoted to preparations for the enter- 
tainment of the Glidden tourists. 


Plenty of Signs Found 


The road from Denver to Colorado 
Springs has a Denver Motor .Club sign 
post at every turn, with bridge and curve 
signs where needed, so that pathfinding 
was a somewhat perfunctory task for Sec- 
retary Lewis. The road all the way is 
good, being for the most part graveled. 
The soil of the natural road is a mixture 
of clay and sand, making a good roadbed, 
even if it had not been cared for by the 
road builders. Going into Colorado 
Springs a large number of men are now at 
work straightening the road and making 
it wide enough for two motor cars to run 
abreast. The road next July will be in 
the pink of condition. 

At Palmer lake, about half way between 
the two cities, the pathfinder encountered 
a mountain storm of snow and rain, and 
for an hour it was cold and raw, but soon 
the sun came out and the weather for the 
remainder of the day was of the ideal 
sunny Colorado brand. A number of cars 
from Colorado Springs were waiting at 
Palmer lake and a long procession of mo- 
torists led the way into ‘‘ Little Lunnon.’’ 
The broad streets and boulevards and the 
handsome residences of this queen city of 
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Bert SuGarR Factory, A FAMILIAR SIGHT 


then around Colorado Springs. The mag- 
nificent drives through the Garden of the 
Gods are a source of joy to the motorists, 
thanks to the liberality of General Palmer, 
who has spent money enough to represent 
several fortunes in making this an earthly 
paradise. The cars sped along at 30 to 
40 miles an hour and Secretary Lewis and 
his assistants leaned back with hands 
folded and drank in the wealth of scenic 
grandeur which nature has lavished here. 
Gazing up at the snow clad summit of 
Pike’s Peak, towering in the clouds 15 
miles away, the secretary breathed a sigh 
of supreme content and said nothing. His 
enjoyment was too great to be expressed 
in mere words. The pathfinders had at 
last reached the goal of their trip. 

Hugo, Colo., May 15—The pathfinder ar- 
rived here at 5 o’clock Saturday evening 
after an easy journey from Colorado 
Springs. The start was made from the 
Springs at 9 o’clock, an hour was spent at 
Ramah for lunch, and when Hugo was 


the Rockies came as a pleasant surprise, reached the odometer registered 103 miles. 
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The next town of any size is 65 miles 
away, so this was necessarily the night 
stop. It will also be the night stop of the 
Glidden tourists on Monday, July 26, the 
first night out of Denver. The run for 
that day will be 173.5 miles. The total 
mileage from Detroit to Denver is 1,886 
miles, 

The road for the first mile out of Colo- 
rado Springs was rough and rutty, the 
heavily-loaded wagons from a big coal 
mine being the cause. The chamber of 
commerce will have this strip of road put 
in good condition in July. Immediately 
after passing the coal mine the road was 
smooth, a mixture of clay and sand that 
afforded an opportunity for fast driving. 
The E-M-F is traveling in no particular 
hurry, but Driver Meinzinger could not 
resist the temptation to push the speed- 
ometer hand up to 30 miles. The road 
was over the prairie and would have been 
difficult to follow without a pilot, as there 
are forks occasionally with no distinguish- 
ing landmarks. As the guide said: ‘‘ You 
just have to know them by main 
strength.’’ The first town of any size is 
Calhan, which has a population of about 
1,000. Calhan is 37 miles from Colorado 
Springs. The stop for lunch was made 
promptly at noon at Ramah, thirteen miles 
farther east. The road during the after- 














ONE OF THE Mup HovusES 


and when the magnificent Hotel Antlers 
was reached it did not require much argu- 
ment to make this a night stop for the 
pathfinder. The car drew up at. the hotel 
at 2 o’clock. 


Visit Garden of the Gods 

After luncheon the pathfinder, under the 
escort of A. 8. Krebs, with a Thomas six, 
was taken through the Garden of the Gods, 
passing Glen Eyrie, the home of the late 
General Palmer, over the Mesa road and 
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WIRE GATE ENCOUNTERED BY PATHFINDERS 
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COAL MINE ENCOUNTERED IN COLORADO 


noon was about the same as in the morn- 
ing, so it was easy going. Limon, 82 miles, 
was reached at 3 o’clock, and here the 
pilot stopped, leaving the pathfinders to 
go it alone to Hugo. 

Three Herds of Antelope 

During the afternoon three herds of 
antelope were sighted and prairie dogs 
were plentiful. Pike’s peak remained 
visible until Mattison, 65 miles from the 
summit, was reached. 

At one very small town with a large 
sign two men were found industriously 
rounding the corners on a drygoods box 
so it would make easier sitting. They 
were asked the population: 

‘*Wal,’’ said one, ‘‘I guess there is 
about a couple of dozen. There’s Bill 
Johnson and his wife and two kids, and 
Hank Nelson and the old woman and their 
four gals, me and my batch makes 
eighteen, Dad Anderson and his wife and 
the hired man and the three fellers board- 
in’ at Nelson’s is twenty-four. Jim, here, 
and his wife—that’s twenty-six. That’s 
right, ain’t it, Jim?’’ 

Jim looked up from his whittling and, 
grinning sheepishly, said: ‘‘When are 
you goin’ to print that, stranger?’’ 

‘*In about 6 weeks,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Then I guess you’d better make it 
one more, as I low the population of the 


town’ll grow that much by that time.’’ 

The town of Hugo, which will go down 
in history as the night stop for the Glid- 
den tourists, was last in the limelight 
in 1903, when Colonel Roosevelt stopped 
one morning and ate a cowboy breakfast 
here. The meal was partaken from a 
chuck wagon and was pronounced good by 
the colonel. Hugo residents still date 
events from that occasion. The town is 
about 25 years old but it was not incor- 
porated until this month. The mayor will 
be sworn into office in a few days and he 
says he will give the freedom of the city 
to the Gliddenites. Hugo is also the coun- 
ty seat of Lincoln county. The most con- 
spicuous building, outside of the court- 
house, as the tourists enter the town, is 
the jail, which is located between two 
churches. The guests at the jail have 
ample opportunity to listen to the sermons 
during the summer when the windows are 
open. 

Lincoln county is 70 miles 
from 30 to 60 miles wide. 


long and 
The only other 
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town of importance in the county is Limon, 
which has a population of about 400. This 
is a sheep-raising country, and large herds 
of sheep were seen today by the path- 
finders. 


Run Into a Freshet 

Wilson, Kan., May 18—Special telegram 
—A Kansas freshet, sudden and pro- 
digious, put a crimp in the plans of the 
pathfinder at 6 o’clock Monday evening. 
The running for the day had been the best 
of the entire trip and Salina was in- 
tended for the night stop. As the car left 
Dorrance, 140 miles east of Oakley, the 
rain began to fall in sheets while hail as 
big as walnuts rattled like musketry. The 
ear was stopped and stood for an hour in 
the beating storm. When the rain slacked 
and a start made, streams of water were 
running swiftly across the road in every 
depression. Driver Meinzinger steered the 
ear through the swirling waters and safely 
passed a number of these streams. At 
last he came to one that was too deep and 
the water overflowed the magneto and car- 
bureter. The suit cases fastened to the 
running board were submerged. The pas- 
sengers climbed into the water over their 
knees and pulled the car to higher ground 
with a rope. 
Water-Logged Suit Cases 

The motor started immediately and the 
car was taken to Farmer Louis Brown’s 
barn. The farmer had walked home from 
town saying the water was 15 feet deep 
in a draw 1 mile east of the car and the 
road was impassable. Secretary Lewis had 
all his data of the trip from Denver in 
one of the suit cases under water and 
supposed it was ruined. This meant a trip 
back to Denver and a new start from 
there, but when the case was opened every- 
thing was soaked except the few sheets 
of paper lying on top. These were the 


important documents, and although wet 
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DEPARTURE FROM JULESBURG 






DENVER’S WELCOMING Party 


around the edges, they were legible. After 
supper at the farm house the pathfinders 
started to walk to town, but the fury of 
the storm sent them back to the house. 
At 9 o’clock the publicity promoter and 
the official photographer realized that it 
was their duty to get to the telegraph 
office and report to the motoring papers 
what had happened. Farmer Brown lighted 
the lantern and clothed in slickers and 
high-topped boots they started. The 
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farmer said: ‘‘Keep on the sod along the 
edge of the plowed ground or you’ll mire, 
and be careful not to fall in the draw 
or, you’ll drown. Work your way along 
the draw until you reach the railroad and 
then it’s only a mile or so from town.’’ 
Adventures in the Rain 

This was cheerful information, so clutch- 
ing each other by the arms the pair 
plunged into the night. A hundred yards 
from the house the light in the window 
was indistinguishable and the lightning 
flashes had to be depended on for guid- 
ance. The draw, filled with rushing water, 
wound like a snake across the field, and 
twice the official photographer slipped one 
foot over the bank and was pulled back 
by his companion. When the railroad was 
reached the thoroughly-soaked pair climbed 
the wire fence and started towards the 
dim lights gleaming in the distance. 


MOTOR AGE 


when he learned who they were he warmed 


up and helped them take off their gar- 
ments. ‘‘Your room is number 29 on the 
third floor; go up and help yourselves,’’ 
he said. The two stumbled up the dark 
stairs and down the hall. When they 
reached about where they thought their 
room was they struck a match and looked 
at the number; it was 23. They found 
the right number and hustled into bed, 
and despite the beating of the rain on the 
window panes, were soon wrapped in 
slumber. At 9 o’clock Tuesday morning 
the car started, reaching Wilson a few 
minutes later. Secretary Lewis reported 
that the water had gone down. The car 
started east shortly after 10 o’clock. 
Oakley, Kan., May 17—Today marked 
an epoch in the history of the Glidden 
tour pathfinder. This is the first day in 
which the car has traveled over the route 





CHEVALIER FLORIO IN THE TARGA FLORIO ROAD RACE 


As they reached the second bridge a 
switch engine pulled up slowly and 
stopped. A hoarse voice inquired, ‘‘ What 
you fellows doing?’’ 

‘*We belong to the Glidden pathfinder 
and are trying to get to town.’’ 

‘*Climb up and we’ll take you down to 
the station,’’ was the cheering answer. 

‘*We are watching the bridges for wash- 
outs, but we’ll do that much for you.’’ 

The Gliddenites climbed on the engine, 
where the news dispenser burnt his fingers 
on the fire box as he grabbed for a place 
to hold on. The engineer reached for a 
tube of rockets and upset a dozen tor- 
pedoes on the floor at the feet of the path- 
finders. ‘‘Don’t step on them or they will 
blow you off the engine,’’ he yelled to 
the darkness of the coalbin. The two 
down below clutched the flapping curtain 
overhead and hung on in fear and 
trembling. The telegraph office was 
reach in an hour after leaving the farm 
house. The messages were filed and then 
Farmer Brown’s house called up by tele- 
phone and Secretary Lewis notified of the 
safe arrival of the voyagers. 

The two bedraggled ones then went to 
the hotel and asked for a room. The 
proprietor looked at them suspiciously, but 


laid out for 1 day of the Glidden tour 
proper. The thirteenth day of the Glid- 
den tour, which will be July 27, will be 
from Hugo, Colo., to Oakley, Kan., 165 
miles by odometer. The pathfinder made 
that trip today, besides about 20 miles 
additional, as it was lost for 2 hours on 
the prairies in the forenoon. bis 

The start was made from Hugo at 7 
o’clock without a pilot, as the populace 
gathered around had given assurances that 
the road was easy to follow and there was 
no danger of going astray. ‘‘You are in 
sight of the railroad all the time,’’ the 
pathfinders were told. This was true ex- 
cept where the wagon road cut across lots 
or went 2 or 3 miles around a sandhill or 
a settler had fenced in the old road. These 
little details the residents of the towns 
neglected to mention. 

A mile out of Hugo the road—or trail, 
rather—forked. The left-hand road ap- 
peared to be the most traveled and it was 
taken. It wound up hill and down dale 
and around wire fences and through gates, 
and Secretary Lewis hummed a tune as he 
wrote down the data. 

*“Keep your eye peeled for the railroad, 
Bill,’’ said the secretary to the official 
photographer. 





The O. P. said he would and then he 
commenced gazing across the country, 
looking for jackrabbits and prairie dogs. 
Half an hour passed when Driver Mem- 
zinger said he believed the car was on the 
wrong road. The official photographer 
said he had not seen the railroad for some 
time. The other two members of the 
cargo also voted they were lost. In every 
direction there was nothing to be seen but 
prairie. Not a house was in sight. Not 
even a prairie dog stuck a head out of 
his hole. The only thing to do was to 
keep on until a human being or the rail- 
road was sighted. A few miles farther 
and a settler’s cabin came into view. After 
pacifying the dog, the passenger who sits 
kitty-cornered from Secretary Lewis to 
balance the weight learned from the wo 
man at the back door that they were going 
north instead of east, and the only road 
to the railroad track was to go back to 
Hugo. At 8:30 the car was back to within 
a mile of where it had started 1% hours 
before. 

Once more on the right road the scouts 
went along rapidly as the roads were al- 
most as good as boulevards. Twenty miles 
an hour was easy, including stops to take 
pictures and look at jackrabbits. These 
little animals were numerous, but ‘they 
traveled too swiftly for the camera. 

At Kit Carson, a bustling city of three 
houses and the depot, the agent pointed 
out a fenced-in plot of ground about 6 by 
8 feet which he said was shown to tourists 
in a hurry as the grave of Kit Carson. As 
the pathfinders were not in a hurry they 
learned that it was not the scout’s grave, 
but merely a protection for a tree planted 
there. 


Find Good Going 


After luncheon at. Cheyenne Wells, 75 
miles from Hugo, the run was over the 
best 100 miles of road yet covered. Fre- 
quent inquiries had to be made, however, 
to keep on the right road, as it persisted 
in leaving the railroad and forking into 
two or three directions from time to time. 

A heavy wind also made driving diffi- 
cult. The gale was so strong that the 
people along the way made it the leading 
topic of conversation. In opening 2 
wooden gate it required two men to push 
it against the wind. Had it not been for 
the wind the ride would have been easy 
and pleasant and Oakley would have been 
reached much sooner. 

This day’s run for the Glidden tourists 
will be an easy one and the arrival at the 
right stop will be made about 4 o’clock. 
A handsome garage is being built at Oak 
ley and Manager Talbot will take care of 
the tourists here. 

The larger towns passed through toda) 
are Cheyenne, Wells, Sharon Springs, 
Winona and Monument, with several wate: 
tank towns between. Several motor cars 
are owned along the route and the farm 
ers are taking great interest in the Glid 
den tour. 
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MOTORING CONDITIONS IN THE FATHERLAND 


RUSSELS, May 7—A prominent Ger- 
B man manufacturer, who reached here 
today, but who wishes his identity to re- 
main a seeret, discusses conditions in the 
atherland as follows: 

‘*T think this will be a very prosperous 
year for our car makers. Our plant is 
turning out its cars without any letting up 
and our bookings are nearly three times as 
large as they were 12 months ago. As we 
build medium-priced cars this condition is 
not surprising as this year the demand in 
seven cases out of ten has been for a 
medium-powered car of moderate price. By 
this I refer to a car of 10 to 18 horsepower 
and costing not more than 6,000 to 8,000 
marks. This indicates that the right class 
of buyers is now in the market for cars, 
as these people state they want cars that 
will stand fairly hard usage, especially on 
Sundays and holidays, when the family is 
to be taken out. These prospective pur- 
chasers want to enjoy motoring, they want 
to go out in the country and travel about 
to see the things worth while seeing, not at 
racing ear speed but at moderate speed. 
The high-powered cars are and will always 
find sale with the wealthy class. 

‘*As you are probably aware, the Ger- 
man manufacturers association decided 2 
years ago that no show should be promoted 
in Germany till 1910. I believe this action 
has been of benefit to the industry. At 
first some concerns which wanted to have 
a show either in Berlin or in Leipzig—the 
two cities in Germany where thus far the 
only real important shows have been held 
—complained bitterly and declared they 
would be losing much trade. I think that 
if every motor car builder in my country 
should be asked now what he thinks about 
the matter that there would not be ten in 
100 in favor of the shows. By having no 
shows the manufacturers have had more 
opportunity than before to perfect their 
cars, to study the weak points, to spend 
more time and money in promoting their 
foreign business. Just take some of the 
daily papers of cities like Frankfort, 
Cologne, Berlin and you will notice that we 
are following the American idea of adver- 
tising. Some of our big concerns even go 
to the expense of inserting full-page ads. 
Benz, Deutz, Dixi and Gaggenau never be- 
fore spent as much money for advertising. 
‘heir experiment seems to have been satis- 
factory. 

‘*A good many concerns which hereto- 

ore have not gone strong after the export 
rade have done so during the last 12 and 

) months, The money previously spent for 

ie shows has thus found its way into a 

fferent channel where the result, in a few 

uses, has been very good.’’ 


Referring to the Prince Henry tour the 
srman stated that this tour will have a 
ar-reaching effect upon the trade in both 
ountries—Germany and Austria. ‘‘Some- 
ling is always needed to keep up the in- 


terest in motoring,’’ he said. ‘‘If there 
are no shows then there must be something 
else, and the tour is a good substitute. In 
fact, it is better than a show, because by 
going through such a large section of the 
country it is bound to arouse local interest. 

‘*T believe that the German manufac- 
turers in general would not care for an- 
other road race in Germany. The time is 
past when racing cars demonstrate any- 
thing of real importance. That was all 
right when motor cars were yet mere test- 
ing machines, when the makers actually 
did not have an idea of what a car ora 
motor could do. But now we all know 
that a high-powered car, when han- 
dled by a good driver and with a bit of 
chance or luck, will go nearly 150 kilo- 


meters an hour. Now if it would go even 





est drawback in many cases to prospective 
buyers of cars. I know of owners travel- 
ing at least 6 months during the year and 
averaging 250 kilometers a day who spend 
in 1 year, for tires alone, a sum equivalent 
to one-third the cost of the car.’’ 


TARGA FLORIO STANDING 
Palermo, Sicily, May 3—The complete 
standing of cars in the Targa Florio race, 
which was won by Ciuppa in a Spa car on 
May 2, is as follows: 


Driver and Car Time 
Ce ee, A Se rrr ear 
ye  ereerrrerr rrr Tce rier 
pe Pe. ree rere or 2 :55 3:25 
CoptemeeoO.. F. Biia cick sve we blac 
ee ECCT re errr? 
Stabile—De Dion Bouton............ 3 :31 :32 
Olsen—De Dion Bouton............. 3 :34 :55 
ee gee EPP OTTEe Te oe 3 :37 :57 
Giacona—De Dion Bouton........... 3:58 :46 





Cruppa In 8S. P. A., WINNER OF TARGA FLORIO 


200 kilometers an hour there would not be 
much gained either for the maker or the 
public. On the other hand, tours promoted 
with severe tests in mind will yet enable 
the manufacturer and the owners to learn 
a good deal.’’ 

‘‘No, I think there is not much of a 
field for American cars in Germany. The 
light, low-powered cars made in America 
are being imitated in Germany and their 
price is as low or even lower than that of 
the United States-made car. Besides, there 
is the advantage of factory of the German 
ear being right in the land and thus if 
parts are needed they may be furnished 
without delay, while for the American cars 
the owner would have to wait till he could 
secure parts from the states. Besides, 
there is really little known of American 
cars here in Germany with the exception of 
one or two.’’ 

Motor car tires was the next subject. 
‘*T would favor subscribing for a big prize, 
say 100,000 or even 200,000 marks, to be 
given to the inventor or manufacturer ofa 
tire that will withstand wear and tear 
within a certain period,’’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is no problem of greater importance to the 
motor trade of the entire world than that 
of the tire, as the cost of tires is the great 


The cylinder sizes of the competing cars 
is as follows: 


No. of 
Car and driver Bore Cylinder 
G. FP. Bm CRGOG. 6c ccc ccsices Gey 4 
WIRED cic csceceeceves 4.92 4 
Lancia—Airoldi .........6.6. 3.54 4 
Berliet—Rebolia ............ 4.72 4 
Rtale-—emete . . 5 on 0 dws wales 5.1 4 
§. P. A—Cortese .........- BO 6 
Berliet—Scalette ........... 3. 9 6 
De Dion Bouton—Stabile 2.95 4 
De Dion Bouton—Baldoni 3.14 2 
De Dion Bouton—Olsen ..... 3.14 2 
De Dion Bouton—Tracoma ... 3.14 2 


The great performance of the race was 
the Lancia and Olsen’s de Dion. Ciuppa, 
the winner, is a 23-year-old Sicilian youth. 


WILKES-BARRE THE MFCCA 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 17—There will be 
the usual outpouring of Philadelphia mo- 
torists Wilkes-Barreward on May 30 to 
participate in and witness the annual 
Giant’s Despair hill-climb on the 31st. The 
Que cer City, Norristown, Century and 
White Marsh Valley Country Clubs will 
a” call runs for the Diamond City, the 
first-named, as usual, having a large num- 
ber of entries in the two events open only 
to Q. C. M. C. members. The clubs: in 
Scranton, Williamsport, Lancaster, Harris- 
burg and other points within a day’s drive 
will also be largely represented at the 
blue-ribbon hill-climb of the year. 
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1909 Glidden Lessons 


| fangs the western Glidden for this year the unexpected is com- 
ing true. Before the pathfinding expedition left Detroit 
some weeks ago it was predicted by many that it would be impos- 
sible to make progress between Omaha and Denver, and that Omaha 
should be designated the turning point. The inaccuracy of these 
predictions is well demonstrated by the fact that the pathfinding 
car made its biggest days’ runs from Omaha west and that the three 
longest days’ runs of the tour, as at present scheduled, will be be- 
tween Omaha and Denver, the itinerary of each day exceeding ihe 
200-mile mark, which is the first time the daily runs of the Glidden 
tour have been above the double-century mark. It is well for a 
couple of reasons that long tours are made on this part of the trip, 
because the selling possibilities are not so great as in more thickly 
settled parts of the country, but the running of the cars over the 
trail in the Fort Morgan district will be a good demonstration to 
many makers, who are ignorant of the west, of what must be ex- 
pected from cars in those sections. 


em ® 


HE eastern Glidden tours, over mountain ranges, have had salu- 
ba tary effects on car construction, one of the leading depart- 
ments to receive special attention being brake design. After the 
1906 Glidden tour several manufacturers, whose factories are located 
in the middle west and whose designers had not then had practical 
experience in continued mountain work, declared it was criminal to 
sell their cars with a brake equipment they had previously fitted. 
The results of these tours through the mountains were many, and 
the doubling in size of brakes in some cases and using of better 
braking material have proven a wonderful step for personal safety 
in the motor car field. Not only have the eastern Glidden tours 
developed the brake situation, but they have worked considerable 
improvement in cooling facilities, the long mountain climbs with 
continuous water breakers having demonstrated to not a few makers 
the inadequacy of their cooling systems. To these direct results of 
previous Gliddens might be added the increase in strength of frame 
and spring construction, the thanks for which in not a few cases 
tendered to the omnipresent water breakers of Pennsylvania and 
some other eastern states. 


em ® 


HIS year’s tour in the west will be without its mountain climbs 
T and its water breaks, but nevertheless it will prove certain 
details of car construction and will introduce the manufacturers to 
a new field which must receive due attention from the designing 
department. It will be expected that from Omaha west those not 
familiar with the water situation will experience trouble with radia- 
tors and the regular cooling system, the alkali deposit being directly 
responsible for this. The clearance problem will confront several 
manufacturers and undoubtedly mud aprons will suffer to no small 
extent in the run from Minneapolis to Denver and back to Kansas 
City. The necessity of higher clearance for western use will force 
itself on the attention of some manufacturers, 

me ® 
ONSIDERABLE interest has already arisen regarding the ef- 
fect of the western trails on tires, and whether tires will be 
longer lived than on the hard mountain roads of the east. The 
desirability of the 60-inch tread in certain states will force itself on 
the attention of the people. Missouri, which does not figure at all 
in the route, requires 60-inch treads on many of its roads, and sev- 


eral manufacturers build cars to meet these requirements in that 
state. 


Early 1910 Models 


N other pages of this issue appears the announcement of the 

1910 models of a leading car manufacturer, and a week ago 
was printed the information that the last 1909 models of this fac- 
tory had been completed. The completion before the middle of 
May of the 1909 cars and the announcements before the same date 
of this year’s models shows to what extent the manufacturers realize 
the importance of early deliveries. The Packard concern has always 
been early in its announcements of new models. Last year it made 
its announcement the last week in June, practically six weeks later. 
In 1907 its announcement was in June, but in 1906 was in August, 
three months later than this year. Early announcements of this 
nature suggest the advisability of being first on the market with a 
new car. It is a valuable asset for any manufacturer to be able to 
deliver in June or July 1910 models while his rival is delivering 1909 
goods. 

= ® 


ROM certain sections in the eastern states comes a rumor of 

too many reliability runs, the complaints pointing to the con- 
gestion in the Pennsylvania zone. Starting with the opening of 
the year, the Quaker City Motor Club held its endurance run out of 
Philadelphia; Harrisburg had its 4-day run the first week in’ May; 
the Washington contest was the middle of May; Norristown is this 
week; Newark is this week; Baltimore was last week; Philadelphia 
has one scheduled for the middle of June; and, in addition to 
these might be cited the Wilkes-Barre hill-climb and other local 
contests. This has crowded certain manufacturers to the extent 
that they have been compelled to keep cars contesting in certain 
territory continuously for some weeks. This can be understood 
when it is known that Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Washington, Balti- 
more and Norristown runs all overlap on certain parts of their 
courses. There should be reliability contests, but too many should 
not be crowded into a space of 6 or 8 weeks, and particularly when 
their courses lie so close together. 


% ® 


OR some unknown reason the Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club has 
F succeeded in having the term ‘‘ National Hill-Climb’’ used on 
its entry blank this year, and also on the same entry blank appears 
the words, ‘‘ With the sanction of the contest board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association.’’ It is difficult to explain how it is 
to be a national hill-climb and yet have to be sanctioned, the 
accepted definition of national contests being those conducted di- 
rectly by the American Automobile Association, or its respective 
boards, and which contests are not sanctioned by said board. The 
Wilkes-Barre organization has apparently succeeded in securing a 
favor from the national body, and it will be natural to expect to 
see ‘* National Hill-Climb’’ on entry blanks of other local contests. 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco and Chattanooga would be other 
natural centers to advertise national hill-climbs. There should be, 
at least, three national hill-climbs a year—one for the east, one for 
the central section, and one for the west, and in addition there 
would be cause for one in the south. Not only will the problem of 
national hill-climbs have to be settled, but the matter of national 
reliability runs will demand attention and will suggest the desira- 
bility of dividing the country into certain divisions, each division 
being allowed a national reliabilty run. As to the exact territories 
or the number of such, that could only be determined by a board 
after thorough investigation, but at the outside not more than eight 
of these national contests should be conducted, and they should be 
distributed well over the 12 months of the year. 
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QUAKERS PROMOTE NEW SORT OF MOTOR TEST 


HILADELPHIA, PA., May 17—The 
P new Century Motor Club made its first 
venture in the promoting line yesterday 
through the medium of what its contest 
committee called a sociability run. While 
pleasure, good company and a hearty din- 
ner were the main features of the event, a 
competitive interest was injected into the 
affair by the hanging up of prizes for those 
of the competitors whose time most nearly 
approached the official secret time—4 hours 
46 minutes it later developed—set by Pres- 
ident Fred Hartman, 

The committee made the mistake of 
making the points represent minutes in- 
stead of seconds, with the result that there 
was a tie for first place between C. H. El- 
liott, Studebaker, and William Reuss, Peer- 
less. A toss was agreed to to decide the 
disposition of the first prize, and Elliott 
won. Each car had a penalty of 7 points. 
The third car was L. E. French’s Pullman, 
with 9 demerits chalked up against it. 
While the contestants started and finished 
as suited themselves, the calculations were 
exceedingly close, the last car of the 
twenty-eight to start being fewer than 30 
points off the mark. 

Besides the prize winners the following 
competed: E. V. Stratton, Studebaker; 
F. H. Yerger, Studebaker; J. E. Gomery, 
Studebaker; Harry De Groat, Studebaker; 
Thomas Wilkie, Buick; Eddie Wilkie, 
Buick; Max LaRoche, Pullman; Samuel C. 
Hirsh, Middleby; Dr. J. F. Mayer, Ford; 
Thomas Hare, Rambler; R. H. Thomas, 
Winton; George F. Craven, Mitchell; J. W. 
Benson, Autocar; Dr. C. F. Rau, Cadillac; 
E. H. Beck, Packard; I. O. Hoffer, Jack- 
son; Dr. W. H. Moore, Packard, Carroll 
Fow, Buick; E. P. West, Pope-Hartford; 
F. H. Hardart, Elmore; Lewis Binder, 
Autocar; J. W. Sewell, Peerless; B. H. 
Kirkbride, Columbia; D. Walter Harper, 
Stanley, and F. H. Middleton, Stanley. 

The route was 75.5 miles long—the out- 
ward trip 36 miles, and the homeward run 
39.5 miles. Three Turns Tavern, the din- 
ner stop, is a big country caravansary, 
and the route selected by the committee 
was through Fairmount park, via the old 
Laneaster pike to Ardmore and Bryn 
Mawr, thence via King of Prussia, Nor- 
ristown, Blue Bell, Broad Axe and Am- 
bler to Three Turns. On the return the 
route lay through Willow Grove, Hatboro, 
Southampton, Holmesburg and Chelten- 
ham to the clubhouse. The dinner con- 
trol was as long as the contestant chose 
to make it. Time lost in the repairs was 
allowed for. 

In selecting the time President Fred 
Hartman calculated in two different 
ways, the results being put in separate 
envelopes and selected at random. The 
one selected was the official time, and 
penalties of 1 point for each minute 
ahead or behind schedule were imposed. 
There were three controls in each direc- 





Century Club Holds Socia- 
bility Run, Two Being Tied 
for First Place in the Event 








tion, the penalties holding good for varia- 
tions from the official time at these points 
also, as follows: Spring Mill road, Nor- 
ristown, Three Turns, Street Road, 
Holmesburg and the clubhouse. 

To give the contestants some kind of a 
line on the time the official cards set arbi- 
trary time limits as follows: To first con- 
trol, 15 to 18 miles an hour; to second 
control, 14 to 17; to third control, 13 to 
16; fourth, 13 to 16; fifth, 15 to 18; sixth, 
14 to 17. 

Mayor Story of Atlantic City was one 
of the guests, and fully 150 sat down to 
dinner at the Three Turns. 

Nebraska Run Next Week 

Omaha, Neb., May 17—Approximately 
twenty-five cars will compete for the 
Omaha Daily News trophy on Tuesday, 
May 25, in a 1-day reliability contest over 
a route 149 miles in length, held under the 
auspices of the Omaha Automobile Club. 
More than half that number have entered 
and as many others are preparing their en- 
try blanks to bring the number up to 
twenty-five with a possibility of thirty-odd. 
The tour will start from the Kimball garage 
early Tuesday morning in ample time to 
cover the route mapped out and return by 
nightfall. The course is in the shape of a 
triangle, with Scribner, Neb., as_ the 
farthest checking point, 75 miles almost 
directly west. There are two divisions, the 
first for runabouts, tourabouts, four-passen- 
ger cars, speed cars and baby tonneaus, and 
the second for touring cars only. There 


Motor Events 


ad fe ae 


Endurance run of Savannah Automobile 
Club from Savannah to Augusta, Ga., and 
return, May 31. 

Annual hill-cilmb. Giants’ Despair moun- 
tain, Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club, May 31. 


Annual hill-climb of the Bridgeport Auto- 
mobile Club, Bridgeport, Conn., on Sport 
Hill, town of Easton, May 31. 

Annual hill-climb of Cleveland Automobile 
Club on Porter hill, Cleveland, O., June 5 

Track and road races at Portland, Ore., 
in connection with rose festival carnival, 
June 10. 

Endurance run, Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
= ae aaa Quaker City Motor Club, June 

Track meet of Bay State A. A., Boston, 
June 17. 


Stock chassis race for Cobe trophy and 
light car race, Chicago Automobile Club, 
June 18-19. 

Fifth annual tour, Bretton Woods, Ports- 
mouth, Boston, Albany Automobile Club of 
Albany, N. Y., June 22-28, 

Track race meet, Point Breeze, 
Quaker City Motor Club, June 25-26. 

Straightaway races, Motor Club of Wild- 
wood, Wildwood, N. J., July 3-4. 

Southern California Automobile 
Association, road races, July 4. 





N. J., 


Dealers’ 


are four classes in the first and three in 
the latter. Class A is for cars selling less 
than $1,000; class B for those selling from 
$1,000 to $1,999; class C for cars selling 
from $2,000 to $2,999, and the class D is 
for cars selling for $3,000 and over. In 
the second division, class E is for cars 
selling for less than $2,000, class F for 
those selling from $2,000 to $2,999 and 
class C for $3,000 and over. In the first 
division cars are limited to 20, 21 and 22 
miles respectively and in the second, 19, 20 
and 21. The course as laid out is through 
an excellent country and little trouble is 
expected in making the entire distance in 
the allotted time. It starts out with a 
northward jaunt of 25.6 miles to Blair; 
southwest to Fremont, 24.9 miles; thence 
almost directly west to Scribner, 25 miles; 
Scribner to North Bend in a southwesterly 
direction for 20 miles; thence northwest to 
Fremont again, 12.5 miles; southwest to 
Valley, 16 miles, thence to the starting 
point, 21.4 miles. Checking stations have 
been established at all points on 
the route, the exact distance between 
all checking points being as follows: 
Omaha to Blair, 25.6 miles; Blair to Arling- 
ton, 16.2 miles; Arlington to Fremont, 8.7 
miles; Fremont to Scribner, 25 miles; 
Seribner to North Bend, 20 miles; North 
Bend to Fremont, 15.5 miles; Fremont to 
Valley, 16 miles; Valley to Elkhorn, 6.6 
miles, and Elkhorn to Omaha, 15.4 miles. 
Total, 149 miles. 


One More for Atlanta 

Atlanta, Ga., May 16—Atlanta motoring 
enthusiasm continues to bubble over and 
Atlanta papers continue to pour out money 
in the interest of contests and good roads. 
Following on the heels of the announce- 
ment of the Atlanta Journal-New York 
Herald contest, in which a goodly bunch of 
money will be given away, the Atlanta 
Constitution comes out with an offer of 
$2,500 toward a fund of $5,000 for a com- 
bination endurance contest and good roads 
event through Georgia, to end just before 
Atlanta’s show. The exact conditions of 
the contest cannot be strained out of a 
vast amount of announcement on the sub- 
ject. Evidently there is to be an eight-fold 
endurance run, with side prizes for the 
best, stretch of road. The eight routes over 
which the contest will be run are: 


1—Between Chattanooga and Atlanta. 

2—Between Atlanta and Augusta, either di- 
rect or via Athens. 

3—Between Atlanta and Albany, which will 
be the central point of starting in Southwest 
Georgia, with radiating points from Albany 
to surrounding counties. 

4—Between Atlanta and Columbus. 

5—Between Fitzgerald and Atlanta, with ra- 
diating points from Fitzgerald to Thomasville 
and Valdosta. 

6—Between Brunswick and Atlanta. 

7—Between Savannah and Atlanta. 

8—Between Macon and Atlanta. 


Most of the conditions are to be worked 
out in the future. The only things certain 
thus far are the main points of the eight 
routes and the fact that $2,500 is up. 
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NORRISTOWN HAS A BIG FIELD COMPETING 


AGERSTOWN, MD., May 18—Special 

telegram—Of the forty-five cars which 
left Norristown this morning in the second 
annual endurance run of.the Norristown 
Automobile Club there remain tonight six- 
teen clean-score survivors, with the non- 
contestants’ class yet to be heard from. 
The latter will be figured out at the close 
of the run tomorrow night. Eight of these 
perfect scores are in the big-car class of 
division one, open to manufacturers and 
dealers; three in the small car class of 
the same division and five in the contes- 
tants’ class open to Norristown club and 
allied A. A. A. members. Of those cars 
whose scores have been announced as ‘‘in- 
complete,’’ all have one or more penalties 
chalked up against them. Tomorrow’s bat- 
tle promises to be a bitter one, the 205- 
mile schedule being stiff enough to elimi- 
nate all but the most sturdy contestants. 
Many of the observers’ cards have been 
turned in in very poor condition, in some 
cases almost undecipherable, hence the im- 
possibility of making positive announce- 
ments in a number of cases. It looks very 
much as if the decision will depend upon 
the report of the technical committee late 
Wednesday night. Following are the con- 
test commmittee’s announcements up to 
midnight: 


DIVISION 1, CLASS A 


Car and driver Road penalties 
Regal Detroit, La Roche.. Withdr’wn, broken 


springs 
Oldsmobile, Berger....... 0 
American, Truitt ....... 0 
Midland, Hayes ......... 5, for work 
Inter-State, Templeton.... 7, time 
Jackson, Hayes ......... 8, time 
Oldsmobile, Taylor ...... 90, ran out of gaso. 
Oldsmobile, Walls ....... 0 
Cadillac, Paxson ........ 0 
Kisselkar, Rodgers ...... 29, 18 time, 11 
stalled motor 

SS 
Franklin, Carris ........ 0 
Saetmenom, Tal... wees 0 

CLASS B 
Maxwell, Longstreth...... Incomplete 
Beene, QOOMND cisascees 0 
Franklin, Crawford ..... 0 
Studebaker, Yerger ...... 0 
Middleby, McCullough.... Incomplete 
SER 62 ane050,00 0 Withdrawn 
Middleby, Smith ........ Incomplete 

SPECIAL CLASS 

Ford, Van Peacock....... Incomplete 
Pe, SSURMRER ok wcccssne Incomplete 


DIVISION 2, CLASS A 


American, Parker ....... 0 
Pierce-Arrow, Templeton.. 0 


Cr, BROOE co ncccses Incomplete , 
Pope-Toledo, Wood ...... Incomplete 
Mitchell, Berdeman ..... 

Overland, Detweiler ..... Incomplete 
Elmore, Hardast ........ 0 


Tee GIR. wb eccoss ses 0 

Franklin, Ballard ....... Incomplete 
Chalmers-Detroit, Miller. . 28.4 

CLASS B 

Mitchell, Jackson ....... Not figured 
Overland, Boyer ........ Not figured 
eae Not figured 
Overland, Hleavener ..... Not figured 
ee Not figured 
Locomob.le, Coulston .... Not figured 
eR Not figured 
TO, RE. bases nss eve Not figured 
Overland, Dyer ......... Not figured 
Autocar, Cressman ...... Not figured 


There were four classes provided for 
division 1, open only to manufacturers and 


sales agents, being subdivided into class A 
for cars seating four or more, and class B, 
for cars carrying at least two and no more 
than three passengers, and division two, 
subdivided into class A open to Norristown 
club members and members of other clubs 
affiliated with the A. A. A. and class B 
made up of non-contestants, who were free 
to leave at any time after the other class 
and being checked only at. start and finish 
each day. 

Time taken out for tire repair and for 
adjusting non-skid devices while motor is 
running was added to the running time 
and the rules specially forbade the making 
up of any time so lost. Another rule 
which worked out well was that prohibit- 
ing contestants laying in control more than 
10 minutes. As a result there was a 
noticeable absence of the usual ’tween-con- 
trol beating it—all the drivers being seem- 
ingly content to preserve a schedule which 
would bring them into each control from 5 
to 8 minutes ahead of time. 

Today’s run of 168.1 miles was through 
a most beautiful country fairly redolent of 
momentous happenings of civil war times. 
South Mountain, Harper’s Ferry, Fred- 
erick and numerous other hard-fought 
battlefields of that great struggle were on 
the itinerary or within eye-shot. The roads 
generally speaking were excellent, and the 
schedules adopted for the big and little cars 
were well within the capabilities of both. 

As it turned out, the little fellows in the 
majority of instances could have run on 
the schedule of the big cars without injur- 
ing their chances in the least. The little 
Brush had trouble with its engine after 
passing over the Welsh mountains and 
turned back after making repairs. Some 
of the big fellows had their troubles, too. 
Twining’s Regal Detroit No. 1 broke a 
front spring outside of York and after pro- 
ceeding 30 miles farther the strain 
snapped its twin on the other side. 

Twining after improvising a first-aid re- 
pair with the aid of a fence rail and 
sledge hammer borrowed from a workman 
along the road, made every control on time 
but the last, reaching Hagerstown 4 min- 
utes behind his schedule. He withdrew his 
ear but will finish with the bunch tomor- 
row after fitting new springs tonight. Tay- 
lor in Oldsmobile No. 8 ran out of gas and 
had to tramp % mile to get sufficient of 
the precious fluid to carry him into Han- 
over. The mishap cost him 32 minutes in 
time alone, in addition to 11 demerits for 
stalling the motor. The Kisselkar No. 11 
suffered 18 points penalty for lateness at 
controls. The Inter-State No. 5 and Jack- 
son No. 7 were also penalized for lateness. 

The Motor Age representative was taken 





care of by Referee John H. Rexy in the 
big-wheel American traveler which had re- 
turned but a few days ago from its path- 
finding tour in preparation for the Phila- 
delphia-Pittsburg-Philadelphia run of the 
Quaker City Motor Club. 
Following are those that started: 
DIVISION NO. 1—CLASS A—TOURING CARS 
eo 


ay 
° 
mn 
2 D ‘ 
Name of Car = 6 “2 Driver 
y 5 
'é) S 
Zz '@) fu 
Regal Detroit ..... 4 4 4 La Roche 
Oldsmobile ....... 6 4% 4% _ 2Berger 
American Gadabout 5 54 5% Truitt 
a Grae 4 4 5% Hayes 
Inter-State.. ...... 4 4% 5 Templeton 
I ok 6 oe ws 4 4% 4% =Hayes 
Oldsmobile ....... 6 4% 4% #£=xTaylor 
Oldsmobile ....... 4 4% 4% Walls 
SED 6 dow oa se. 4 4 4% Paxson 
eee 4 4% 4% Rodgers 
aes ora oa ah ook 2 4% 5 Mann 
es 4 4 4 Carris 
Matheson ........ 4 5 5% Hall 
CLASS B—ROADSTERS AND RUNABOUTS 
| 2 4 4 Longstreth 
| eee 4 4% 4% Crane 
Es o-sie ta eae 4 rt) 4 Crawford 
Studebaker ....... 4 4% 5% £=x%9¥Yerger 
i Frere 4 4 4 MecCullo’gh 
Pn Mab ine sc kk Ou 1 4 4% Bussa 
aren. 4 4 4 Smith 
SPECIAL CLASS 
On. sksdesaaeepe 4 3% 3% Peacock 
Se 4 8% 3% =Graham 
DIVISION NO. 2—CLASS A 
Amer. Traveler.... 4 4% 5% #£=Parker 
Pierce-Arrow ..... 4 °5 5 Templeton 
Aaa 4 4% 4% Roop 
Pope-Toledo ...... 4 45 5% Wood 
=F 4 4% 5 Beideman 
(| ae 4 4 4% Detweiler 
OS Fee 4 4 % 4 Hardart 
0 eee 4 4 4 Lee 
oO Seer 4 4 4 Ballard 
Chaimers-Detroit .. Miller 
CLASS B—NON-CONTESTANTS’ CERTIF- 
ICATHD 
eee 4 4 + Jackson 
| eee 4 4 4% Boyer 
Ae ee 4 3% 3% Smith 
WOTTON io ccc sce 4 4 4 i, Heavener 
CE hae waa b Sle 4 4% 4% =Hamill 
Locomobile ....... 4 Beideman 
Locomobile ....... 4 Coulston 
a Sree 4 8% 3% Cassell 
ee 4 3% 3% Yeager 
eee 4 4 41%, Dyer 
eee Crissman 


RELIABILITY AT TRENTON 

Trenton, N. J.. May 17—Six ties in each 
class out of a total of twenty-one starters, 
tells the story of today’s first annual Dela- 
ware valley endurance run of the Mercer 
County Automobile Club. Tonight the 
committee decided upon a runover for the 
even dozen clean-scorers over a route to be 
announced later. As every entrant is a 
Trentonian, this will prove no hardship. 
The clean-score cars in class A, over $2,000, 
are the Midland, Hayes driver; Stoddard- 
Dayton, Moon; Crawford, Gillam; Peerless, 
Manning; Oldsmobile, Druck, and Pullman, 
Hardesty. In class B, $2,000 and under, 
the immaculates are the Regal, Aller; Ford, 
Mosher; Mercer, Wehnen; Buick, Eisen- 
berg; Overland, Van Horn, and Maxwell, 
Toman. 

Continued tire troubles eliminated the 
Sharp-Arrow, driven by Sharp, and sim- 
ilar exasperating delays did the same for 
Shedd’s Crawford—both class A contes- 
tants—and they failed to turn in cards. 
Harper’s Locomobile, also in class A, was 





late at Hackettstown and was penalized 77 
points, 

Stout, in the class B Pullman, became 
mixed in his figures and crossed the line 2 
minutes ahead of time—acquiring 4 unde- 
served demerits as a result. Another hard- 
luck story was that of Brock, who in an 
endeavor to kill time loafing into Hacketts- 
town, the outer mark, stalled his engine, 
garnering 52 bad marks in consequence, 
Fred Titus’ new Herreshoff suffered from 
engine trouble in crossing Schooley’s moun- 
tain, and had 116 points deducted from the 
1,000 it started with. 

The course was from Trenton via Morris- 
town to Hackettstown, thence to Belvidere 
and down the Delaware valley to Trenton 
—a distance of 158.4 miles. A time limit 
of an even 8 hours was set, and it proved 
easy. There was no technical examina- 
tion provided for. There was but one 


control—at Hackettstown, 76 miles. Fol- 
Jowing is the summary: 
CLASS A, OVER $2,000 

Car and driver Score 
WIGAN, TRAGER occccccsccccccscesecves 10v0 
Stoddard-Duyton, Moon .......+6++++5:+ 10v0 
Crawford, Gillam .......ccccccceceece 10v0 
Peerless, Manning ......cccccccsccerse 1000 
OCldemobile, Druck ..ccicccccccescssss 1000 
Pullman, Hardesty ......cccccccccvees 10v0 
Winton, Brock .cccccccccscccsceseeves 948 
Locomobile, Harper ....-..+++seeeeees 923 
Sharp-Arrow, Sharp .......escesee No report 
Crawtord, SROGd ..cccccccesccaces No report 

CLASS B, $2,000 AND UNDER 

en Ee | | ee eee Pe eRE Ee 1000 
eS TREE ERR ETE LTCC Le 10v0 
Mercer, Wehmen ......ccccesccvecsees 1000 
Buick, Eisemberg .......scesceecceses 1000 
Overland, Van HOE .....ccccecceccecs 1000 
Maxwell, Toman .......ccccccccsesees 1000 
Pullman, Stout .....cccccccccccccccccs 996 
Herreshoff, Titus ....cccccccccccccecs 8x4 
Mitchell, Driscoll ....cccccccccccccces 868 
Brush, McLauren ........++-+. Did not finish 
Mercer, Tschenky ....ceeeeeeeeeees No report 


FRENCH EXPORT REPORT 


Paris, May 10—The government export 
reports for the 3 months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March have been made public. 
The report covers the exports for nine 
countries and does not include the United 
States. Of the nine countries, five show 
considerable decrease in the export of 
motor cars as compared with the 3 months 
last year. The four countries to which 
France is sending more cars this year than 
last are: Algeria, 1908, $200,000; 1909, 
$400,000. Turkey, 1908, $41,000; 1909, 
62,000. Belgium, 1908, $665,000; 1909, 
$667,000. Russia, 1908, $43,000; 1909, 
$194,000. The six countries to which the 
exports have fallen off are: Germany, 
Brazil, Switzerland, England and Italy- 
Austria. The falling off in these countries 
is pronounced in some cases. In England 
it has dropped from $3,300,000 to $2,000,- 
000. In Switzerland from $185,000 to $20,- 
000. In Brazil from $195,000 to $80,000. 
In Germany from $600,000 to $450,000. The 
exports to the United States for January 
and February show an enormous falling off 
as compared with 1908. In these months 
in 1908 the exports were $664,000, and in 
1909 $15,400. It is expected that the fall- 
ing off during the month of March was 
practically the same as during January and 
February. 


MOTOR AGE 


Motoring Prosperity 
Found in New England 


Boston, Mass., May 16—Judging from 
the figures of the Massachusetts high- 
way commission up to date, the state will 
receive from the motor cars this year more 
than $100,000 for the maintainance of 
state highways. This will be clear money 
after the expenses of the registration de- 
partment and other departments having 
to do with motor cars have been paid. 
Registrations are increasing so that now 
it is not unusual for the office to take in 
$1,000 each day. Up to the opening of the 
office recently there had been received 
since January 1 just $91,175. This is 
more than 42 per cent in excess of the 
total money received from motorists in the 
first 4 months of 1908. During May and 
June the registrations will continue strong, 
and there is always an increase in the 
fall, so there is little doubt about the 
number of cars totaling nearer 25,000 this 
year than 20,000 for last year. 

Aside from the tremendous increase in 
the receipts from motorists the most strik- 
ing figures are to be found in the number 
of private operators’ licenses issued. As 
these licenses do not expire every year 
like those of chauffeurs and registration 
certificates, this gives a better gauge on 
the increase of motoring enthusiasm than 
the registrations. It is significant, there- 
fore, of the wide spread of motoring as a 
pastime that 69 per cent more persons has 
secured licenses to drive as private oper- 
ators this year than a year ago. Up to 
May 1, 1908 the commission had issued 
1,270 such licenses while today 2,154 new 
ones have been granted. It is impossible 
to determine just how many are still in 
effect, for some granted 6 years ago are 
still used. 

The number of chauffeurs licensed has 
almost kept pace with the number of 
private operators, so there are nearly 60 
per cent more persons licensed to operate 
for hire than there was a year ago in this 
state. 

Another excellent proof of the spread 
of motoring and the banishment of hard 
times is found in the number of people 
engaged in the business. A year ago there 
were 321 manufacturers and dealers hold- 
ing registration certificates in this state, 
while today there are 428, or an increase 
of 32 per cent, almost equal to the in- 
crease in the percentage of cars. Motor 
cycles, too, are increasing in favor, for 25 
per cent more have been registered than a 


year ago. Here are the tabular figures of 
the first 4 months of 1908 and 1909 for 
comparison. 

Registration— 1908 1909 
ee SO Serer 10,702 14,432 
pe ae eee 893 1,160 
Manufacturers and dealers. 321 428 

Licenses— 

Private operators ........ 1,270 2,154 
Se POTS rT rr 1,66 2.626 
ROIS ocak ce eke $64,858 $91,175 


Prosperity is apparent everywhere, for a 
number of the dealers are all sold out and 
some of them cannot give deliveries now 


‘taken this year. 
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for some months. As an evidence of good 
times it is noted that the higher-priced 
machines were the first to be sold out. The 
demand has run strongly to the higher- 
priced cars and those up to $1,500. Last 
year the cars that sold at about $2,500 
had a large sale, so this year they will 
also sell well, for the high and low-priced 
ears will be exhausted and the medium- 
priced ones will fill the gap. Because of 
the big demand for cars the second-hand 
machines are selling readily. In some in- 
stances good second-hand cars are now 
bringing $500 more than they would a 
year ago, that is those in the higher-priced 
class. And down the list the prices hold 
good, so that it promises to be an execep- 
tionally good year for the industry in New 
England, for conditions in Boston are re- 
flected elsewhere in this section on a com- 
parative scale. 


WILL USE OLD HILL 

Worcester, Mass., May 17—Entry blanks 
have been mailed this week by President 
John P. Coughlin, of the Worcester Auto- 
mobile Club, for the Dead Horse hill-climb 
to be held here June 12. After much dis- 
cussion the club has decided that the build- 
ing of a hill of its own will not be under- 
One of the events of the 
hill-elimb is to be a free-for-all run for 
private stock cars, the owners of the ma- 
chines to do their own driving. Sixteen 
events have been arranged on the program 
for the climb. Present plans are to have 
the climb start at 1:30 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, June 12, but if the number of 
entries require it, the events will com- 
mence in the forenoon. A moving start 
of 200 feet will be allowed euch car con- 
testing. In the manufacturers’ classes, 
those entering must agree to sell their 
ears at the regular stock car prices should 
purchasers appear at the climb. 


FORTY IN HARTFORD RUN 

Hartford, Conn., May 18—AI]I is in readi- 
ness for the 211-mile reliability contest 
of the Automobile Club of Hartford, Conn., 
which will be held on Saturday of this 
week, It is expected that about forty 
entries will be received before the date 
of closing. A. L. Riker, designer of the 
Locomobile company, is to be the referee. 
The time scheduled has been arranged so 
as to permit of an average speed of 21.3 
miles per hour. The supervision of each 
of the four legs of the run will be left to 
the contest committee. 

It is stated the annual orphans’ 
day outing of the Automobile Club of 
Hartford will be held on Saturday, June 
5, it having been voted so to do at a 
meeting of the club held Friday evening. 
The club has secured a ground floor loca- 
tion in the Allyn house and will move to 
the new quarters just as soon as the pres- 
ent tenant will vacate. The house com 
mittee will furnish the room. The new 
quarters will be connected with the house 
eafé and meals will be served members. 
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EIGHTEEN CARS 


HICAGO, May 19—Entries to the road 
ie races of the Chicago Automobile Club, 
set for June 18 and 19 over the Crown 
Point-Lowell course, will close officially 
June 5 with Frank H. Trego, general exec- 
utive in charge of the meet at 1240 Michi- 
gan avenue, although provision is made for 
possible stragglers by giving them 5 days 
of grace in which they can enter upon 
payment of $250 extra per car. This means 
that a maker nominating a fleet of three 
machines would have to pay $1,750 instead 
of $1,000. 

It is not expected, however, that there 
will be many have to pay this extra 
fee because of the way the entries are 
coming in now. At the present time there 
are eighteen actually in hand—ten in the 
little race, while the outlook is that there 
will be twenty at least in each contest, 
General Executive Trego having a long list 
of prospectives. The last name to be 
added to the Cobe list was that of Knox, 
which has named two cars for that cup, the 
blanks for which came to hand Saturday. 
This was preceded earlier in the week by 
the nomination of a Fiat by E. A. Hearne, 
of Chicago, the owner of the car, and who 
already has had racing experience through 
having been a competitor in the light car 
race at Savannah. Hearne names a 45- 
horsepower machine and states that the im- 
porters have promised to put in two more 
Fiats. The Isotta, Benz and Renault also 
are on the likely list, while it is reported 
that Apperson and the Locomobile will be 
in inside of a week. The Pennsylvania is 
counted on for two, while the Thomas 
people are now tuning up a 1910 little six 
which they have stated will go in provided 
the workout is satisfactory. As the list 
now stands there already are in the Cobe 
race two Stoddards, three Buicks, a Fiat 
and the two Knoxes. It was announced 
by telegraph today by F. J. Wagner that 
he had secured four Locomobile entries 
which he would forward tomorrow, pre- 
sumably two in each race. 

In the light car event there are the 
Moon, three Buicks, two Stoddards, two 
Marions, and two Chalmers-Detroits, the 
Marions having been nominated earlier in 
the week. It had been the intention of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co. to enter two 
of its ears, but the death of President D. 
W. Marmon has upset the plans of the com- 
pany and now it is stated that the cars 
will not be in. Entries of two Chalmers- 
Detroits were received today, the company 
naming 1910 models, but not nominating 
any drivers. 

Not only are the entries coming in in a 
satisfactory manner, but everything else 
is moving along nicely. The contract for 
the erection of the grand stands, press 
stand, parking spaces and repair pits has 
been let and twenty-five carloads of lumber 
will be required to build the structures. 
The grand stand will hold 10,000 people, 
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PRESIDENT COBE AND RACE OFFICIALS 


but this will be a mere handful in compari- 
son with the total number of spectators 
who will watch the running of the western 
events. Already nearly all the hotel ac- 
commodations at Crown Point, Lowell and 
Cedar Lake, which touch the course, have 
been taken and the farmers in the vicinity 
report a great demand for sleeping accom- 
modations. Several of the makers already 
have secured training camps and will take 
possession of them as soon as the circuit is 
ready for practice. 

Chicago was well represented at Crown 
Point Sunday, for it was the first op- 
portunity to note the progress being made 
by the road-makers who have the contract 
to improve the circuit. It was discovered 
that the men are working on the east leg, 
having started in at the starting and fin- 
ishing line, which is only a short distance 
away from Crown Point, working south. 
A strip nearly % mile in length had been 
graveled and tarred and needs only the 
rolling to finish it. To the southeast cor- 
ner of the course on this leg the stone 
that will be used had been deposited by 
the roadside, while the highway has been 
broadened probably 2 feet by cutting away 
the grass which had encroached upon the 
road proper. This will be rolled and by 
the time of the race will be like the rest 
of the surface. 

Eighty men and thirty-five teams are 
employed in this work at present, while 
four steam rollers will do the heavy work. 
It is going to take 80,000 gallons of tar to 
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CHICAGO ROAD RACES 


fix the course and probably 150 carloads of 
stone. The contractors have been handi- 
capped by the rainy weather during the 
last week, it being impossible to put on the 
top dressing in the wet. 

As a result of a careful odometering of 
the course by General Executive Trego, it 
is announced by him today that the cir- 
cuit is exactly 23.6 miles in length. In 
the Cobe cup race the cars will make sev- 
enteen laps and in the Indiana trophy ten. 


MINNEAPOLIS’ GLIDDEN PLANS 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 17—That 
Minneapolis will make good in its enter- 
tainment of the Glidden tourists next 
July is shown by the enthusiasm at the 
first meeting of the special entertainment 
committee of twenty-five Saturday even- 
ing. Colonel F. M. Joyce, president of 
the Minnesota State Automobile Associa- 
tion, is chairman of this committee and 
plans are on foot to make the 2 days’ 
stay in Minneapolis interesting. The 
guests will be taken in Minneapolis cars 
for the 18-mile run to Lake Minnetonka, 
where a fleet of the fast express boats 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit Co. will 
be in waiting to take the visitors for a 
2 hours’ trip on the upper and lower 
lake, through the narrows and exploring 
the many picturesque inlets and bays. 
Lake Minnetonka has a shore line of over 
300 miles and in the summer is the Mecca 
for tourists from many states. At the 
conclusion of this trip dinner will be had 
at the Tonka Bay hotel and the waiting 
ears will take the visitors to the Bloom- 
ington club house of the Minneapolis 
Automobile Club, where the remainder of 
the afternoon and evening will be spent. 
A buffet luncheon will be served, a band 
concert and other amusements ararnged 
and the party will return to the city in a 
go-as-you-please fashion to be ready for 
the Monday morning start on the trip to 
Omaha. This will be on Sunday. 

On the day previous a military review 
of the troops stationed at Fort Snelling 
has been arranged and in the evening 
Minneapolis will pull off a big motor car 
parade. It'is planned to spent $500 in 
prizes for the best decorated and best 
illuminated cars and the decorations of 
the main streets and buildings will sur- 
pass anything ever before attempted here, 
not excepting the Shriners’ convention 
doings of last summer. 

The general program of motoring events 
in Minneapolis this summer, including an 
orphan day, a 2-day reliability run for 
the Tribune trophy and a hill-climbing 
contest, has been arranged by the tours 
and contests committee of the Minneap- 
olis Automobile Club so as to leave the 
decks clear for action in entertaining 
the Glidden party. All of the members of 
the Minneapolis club, over 800, are sub- 
ject to call from the general committee 








.of twenty-five to assist in the entertain- 
ment plans and there is a general feeling 
that this occasion will be one of the 
greatest in the history of Minneapolis 
motordom. Co-operating with the motor 
club are the Commercial Club, the Pub- 
licity Club, the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and several other bodies, all of 
which realize that the reputation of 
Minneapolis is at stake and that the occa- 
sion demands more than ordinary effort. 


VETOES PENN ROAD BILL 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 17—Lack of 
funds is the reason given by Governor 
Stuart for his somewhat surprising veto of 
the cross-state highway bill last Friday. 
The measure was near and dear to his 
heart, and he had worked so hard to put it 
through that the project was already 
spoken of as the Stuart highway. But the 
$5,000,000 provided for was so badly need- 
ed elsewhere that the governor concluded 
that, ‘‘in order not to interfere with the 
appropriations for the maintenance of the 
public schools, the indigent insane, the 
charities of the commonwealth and the 
consumptive poor, this bill is not ap- 
proved.’’ It is generally recognized that 
the governor’s sacrifice was only made 
after long and serious consideration—the 
road had been intended as a monument to 
his administration—and it is believed that 
the project will go through practically un- 
opposed at the 1911 session. 


SAVANNAH DISCUSSES RACE 

Savannah, Ga., May 17-—Last Thursday 
night a meeting of the Savannah Automo- 
bile Club was held for the purpose of talk- 
ing over the future for holding the grand 
prize race here. In a letter received from 
the A. C. A. there seems to be very little 
hope of ever again having another inter- 
national race, as the foreign manufactur- 
ers have agreed not to enter future races. 
Neither the A. C. A. nor the Savannah 
Automobile Club has given up the idea as 
yet and everything possible will be done 
to have one held. Mayor Tiedeman will 
leave for Philadelphia on Tuesday and will 
make a run to New York, where he will 
talk with the officials of the A. C. A. Not 
until he returns will the Savannah Auto- 
mobile Club take further steps in the mat- 
ter of road race promotion. 





MOTOR AGE 


Lowell Prepares for 
Its Road Carnival 


Lowell, Mass., May 15—Senator Hib- 
bard, of this city, has had a bill introduced 
in the legislature under a suspension of the 
rules asking for permission to close the 
roads hereabouts on the days when it is 
proposed to hold the motor races in Sep- 
tember. Now the residents of the city are 
awaiting the fate of the bill. However, 
as it will have strong backing it is very 
likely to pass, as it would be a hard slap 
at the citizens who have contributed $10,- 
000 for the races, to be turned down by 
the legislature after once having held a 
successful race. 

Everyone is working in harmony here 
to make the races a big success. President 
J. O. Heinze was in Boston a few days 
ago, where he had a conference with the 
officials of the Boston & Maine railroad 
relative to its attitude toward the pro- 
posed races. The officials assured him 
they would do everything in their power 
to help make the events a success. There 
will be plenty of special trains to take the 
people to and from the city, and as Lowell 
is on the through line between Boston and 
the north, and has connections direct with 
other sections of New England, the trans- 
portation problem will not be a difficult 
one. 

The company also plans to construct 
several side tracks near the course so that 
it will be possible for Pullman trains to 
be side-tracked there over night so the 
occupants will be able to be on hand early. 
The definite program has not been an- 
nounced yet. However, President Heinze 
told the Motor Age representative yester- 
day that he planned to have the small 
ears race on Monday, which is a national 
holiday. That will be September 7. The 
big race for high-powered racing cars will 
be held on Saturday. The races will start 
at 9 or 10 to allow people to get here from 
out of town. During the week there will 
be motor cycle and bicycle races, as well 
as motor boat races on the river, as it is 
planned to have a week’s carnival. There 
is a possibility of a race for private own- 
ers about the middle of the week. The 
question as to whether the course will be 
lengthened out to 15 miles has not been 
settled. That will depend upon the en- 
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tries. There will be ample opportunity 
afforded the drivers to practice on the 
course before the races, but no trials will 
be allowed on Sundays. 

The Lowell A. C. officials have had de- 
signed a neat pennant of blue silk with 
the A. A. A. insigna in the center, and 
‘*Lowell Carnival, September, 1909,’’ on 
it, and all motorists in Lowell will be given 
one to attach to their cars to advertise 
the carnival, The work of collecting the 
subscriptions will begin once the legisia- 
ture passes the bill. Secretary John A. 
McKenna states that 435 persons sub- 
seribed the $10,500. 


GOPHERS LAY OUT ROUTE 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 17—A Chal- 
mers 40 pathfinding car was taken out 
recently to lay out the route of the an- 
nual Tribune trophy reliability run and 
the trip this year will be made to Duluth 
and return, occupying 2 days. The mile- 
age is 175 miles each way and the road 
conditions will afford one of the best 
tests ever offered the cars represented in 
Minneapolis. The dates of the run are 
August 17 and 18. The roads will afford 
a little of everything, good old country 
dirt roads being found for the first 60 
miles, then sand with some interesting 
hills and some corduroy. The route as 
tentatively laid out includes Anoka, St. 
Francis, Isanti, Cambridge, Rock Creek, 
Pine City, Hinckley, Sandstone, where 
the noon control will be established; Rut- 
ledge, Willow River, Sturgeon Lake, 
Moose Lake, Barnum, Motowac,. Atkin- 
son, Carlton and Duluth. The tour will 
be taken into Duluth down a long hill of 
several miles, thence up Superior street 
to the Spaulding hotel, where the head- 
quarters will be established. On the 
return trip the beautiful boulevard drive 
will be followed for some 16 miles over- 
looking Lake Superior and the city of 
Duluth. 


MORE TIME FOR GLIDDEN ENTRIES 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 15—Entries for this 
year’s Glidden tour were supposed to have 
closed today, but it has been decided by 
Chairman Hower to extend the time to 
June 15. Up to that date entries can be 
made at the regular rate, $200, but from 
then to July 1, $300 will be charged. This 
is brought about by the fact that the Pull- 
man company insisted upon terms being 
reached by May 15 for the use of its din- 
ing cars and sleepers along a part of the 
route. Now, however, Hower has enough 
entries in hand to warrant him in closing 
the contract with the Pullman company for 
the minimum number of cars it stated it 
would furnish. This point settled, Hower 
determined to give the manufacturers more 
leeway, which he has done. Among the 
entries that came in this week were four 
Pierce-Arrows. Two of them—48-horse- 
power sixes—are going in the Glidden and 
the other two—36-horsepower sixes—are 
in the Hower. 
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TWO CARS PERFECT IN THE BALTIMORE RUN 


ALTIMORE, MD., May. 16—Two cars 

finished with perfect scores in the 
sealed bonnet contest and endurance run 
which was held yesterday under the au- 
spices of the Automobile Club of Mary- 
land, the route being from Baltimore to 
Frederick to Emmitsburg to Gettysburg to 
Westminster and back to Baltimore. 
The perfects were No. 3, a 40-horsepower 
Studebaker, entered by D. C. Walker and 
driven by Robert Yerger and No. 4, a 
28-horsepower Franklin, entered by ‘the 
Mar-Del Mobile Co., with John L. Burns 
as driver. The cars were the winners re- 
spectively in elass B, for tourabouts of 
over 30 horsepower and class C, for tour- 
ing cars under 30 horsepower. The Frank- 
lin’s engine was oiled through a misunder- 
standing and after due deliberation the 
penalty was waived so that the car was 
given a perfect score. 


In class A, for touring cars over 30 


horsepower, cars Nos. 1 and 2, 48 horse- 
‘ power Winton, entered by the Winton 
Motor Car Co., and driven by B. B. 
Tathum and the 30-horsepower Packard, 
entered by M. 8S. Hess and driven by E. R. 
Marshall, made the best showing, each of 
them being penalized 2 points. The pvn- 
alty against the Winton car was made on 
technical examination, a fender bolt hav- 
ing been found loose. The Packard was 
penalized 2 points on the water test for 
taking on a quart of water. The little 
16-horsepower Hupmobile, entered by Joe 
Weisenfeld and driven by G. C. Cook, 
earried off the honors in class D, for tour- 
abouts under 30 horsepower. This little 
machine made the entire distance of 136.5 
miles on roads that were good, fair and 
in some parts particularly rough and bad, 
with but one penalty of 2 points for the 
driver putting water in radiator during 
Tun, 

No. 5 Oldsmobile broke a differential pin 
in passing over a waterbreaker and was 
withdrawn. 
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THOMAS CAR CROSSING A WATER BREAKER 


The 30-horsepower Packard, entered 
and driven by George A. Yakel as the pilot 
ear, was the heaviest penalized of the 
contestants. This car had 1,000 points 
registered against it on technical exami- 
nation for dropping its gasoline tank. 

On the Road 

No. 6 car, a 26-horsepower Maryland, 
entered and driven by James G. B. Davy, 
was penalized 38 points on the road test 
for six blowouts. The 35-40 horsepower 
Gaeth, which was No. 7, was given 45 
points on the technical examination for a 
leaky gasoline tank and a broken muffler 
pipe, while No. 8 ear, a 45-horsepower 
Stoddard-Dayton, lost 12 points because 
of a loose water connection. The Over- 
land No. 9 in the lineup, was penalized 62 
points on the technical examination for 
having a pin out of the rear spring and 
a loose distance rod and wheel. The 
penalization of 34 points against the 60- 
horsepower Thomas No. 10, was for a bad 
throttle control which made it necessary 
to stop the motor. Thirty-two points were 
registered against this car on technical 


examination and two in the water test. 
No. 12, the 20-horsepower Oakland, was 
given road, water and technical examina- 
tion penalties, 67 points in all, for the loss 
of a pin out of the front spring and engine 
pound. 
Early Start of Contest 

The pilot car left the starting point in 
front of the Automobile Club of Mary- 
at 6:54 a. m., and was followed 1 
hour and 4 minutes later by the pace- 
maker, also a Packard, No. 2. This car 
acted as pacemaker in place of No. 1 car, 
the 48-horsepower Winton which did not 
start until nearly 9 o’clock. The pilot 
ear was also the first to meet with an 
accident—the loss of its gasoline tank— 
when just beyond Ellicott City. This de- 
layed it to such an extent that the pace- 
maker and several other cars passed it 
and pulled into Frederick ahead of it. 
The pilot car was also behind in reaching 
Gettysburg. All of the cars made good 
time to Frederick but they ran into rough 
and difficult roads and barriers between 
Emmitsburg and Gettysburg. 
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FINAL STANDING of CON TESTING CARS IN BALTIMORE ENDURANCE RUN 

: ony A— For Touring Cars Over 30 Horsepower 

| 2 | Result of the Various Tests and Examinations and Final Scores 
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PilotCar Pa_kard| 30 |5 5% 30 George A. Yokel.. 0; 0} O} 1063) 1000} Dropped gasoline tank 
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PROTEST FOLLOWS THE WASHINGTON,TEST 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 18—The 

Packard and the Matheson are tied 
for the honors in class A in the reliability 
test of the Automobile Club of Washing- 
ton, which was run Saturday, each hav- 
ing been penalized 4 points. A run-off 
to decide the winner will be necessary. 
The Matheson is willing but so far noth- 
ing has been heard from the Packard. In 
case the latter refuses to participate the 
cup will go to the Packard. 

It has been supposed that the Packard 
was the winner of the class with a perfect 
score. . Indeed, that was the original deci- 
sion of the judges, but a protest lodged 
yesterday by William Orme, entrant of 
the No. 138 Matheson, caused a revision of 
the decision and now a run-off in this class 
seems likely. Orme protested the award 
to No. 4 Packard on the ground that the 
driver could not start the car after fin- 
ishing the run and before it was turned 
over to the technical committee at the 
official garage. The protest claimed the 
driver disconnected the wires from the 
end of the magneto and tried other things 
on the magneto. The driver then tried 
with the switch lifted from the plug to see 
if he could get a spark from the mag- 
neto. Getting no spark he connected the 
battery and adjusted the coil in an at- 
tempt to start the car on the battery. 

It developed that the whole trouble was 
due to the fact that the cover over the 
air valve in the carbureter was missing. 
The driver claimed the car was tampered 
with and the cover stolen. The cover 
eventually was found in the pan under- 
neath the engine. The whole matter was 
threshed out at the meeting last night 
of the technical committee and Referee 
Caverly rendered the following decision: 

‘‘The referee decides in the case of the 
protest of William Orme against the No. 
4 Packard that the driver erred in not 
reporting immediately to the referee his 
inability to start the motor but instead 
proceeded to make adjustments to locate 
his trouble in direct violation of the rules; 
but in view of the fact that two hood 
fastenings were unlatched though the strap 


was not unbuckled, tended to show that 
there might have been an attempt to 
tamper with the motor, though no proof 
was offered that such was the fact. The 
fact that the loose cover of the carbureter 
was difficult to disengage from the posi- 
tion found by the referee shows that it 
was off the carbureter some time during 
the run and a penalty of 4 points is 
marked against No. 4 Packard.’’ 

The course embraced two states and the 
District of Columbia, the route being 
Washington to Rockville, to Frederick, to 
Hagerstown, to Waynesboro, to Emmitts- 
burg, to Westminster and thence to the 
club house. Three mountain ranges were 
crossed. The weather conditions were 
ideal and from a competition standpoint 
the run was one of the best ever held in 
this section. 

Winners of the Classes 


The winning car in class B was a model 
17 Buick, which won the Washington Star 
cup. It had a perfect road score but was 
penalized two points for a dead battery. 
Class C was won by a model T Ford road- 
ster, entered and driven by Charles E. 
Miller, the local Ford agent. It had four 
points registered against it, 2 for a loose 
muffler pipe and 2 points for time lost. 

The prize hard luck car of the entire 
lot was a 40-horsepower model D Olds- 
mobile, piloted by O. W. Williams. It 
went over the course with a perfect tech- 
nical score until a few feet from the finish 
line, when a connecting rod bearing 
melted, preventing it from taking any of 
the outdoor tests and causing a penalty 
of 50 points to be registered against it, 
in addition to 4 points for time penalty. 
The other Oldsmobile entry, a model X 
special, also suffered hard luck. Twelve 
miles from the finish the car cast a front 
tire and the driver, Frank Tyser, brought 
the machine to the finish on the rim. In 
addition to a penalty of 25 points for a 
damaged wheel, this entry also was pen- 
alized 2 points for a turned shackle, 3 
points for a ioc=+ frame bracket, 2 points 
for lost time and 383 points on technical. 



































FINAL STANDING OF CARS IN WASHINGTON RUN 
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The heaviest penalization suffered by 
any car was a 24-horsepower 1907 Pack- 
ard, its total being 1,941 points. Of this 
number 35 points were charged for broken 
spring leaves, 2 points for broken seal, 
2 points for a loose spring clip, 2 points 
for a loose muffler pipe, 2 points for a 
loose mud guard, 1,860 points for being 
late, and 38 points on the examination. 

A 7-horsepower Brush runabout, driven 
by R. W. Nichols, suffered the next high- 
est number of penalizations. The web 
for shifting the low and reverse gear 
broke after the car had gone about 35 
miles. The driver did not know what the 
trouble was and took all the hills on high, 
which in time caused him considerable 
trouble. The penalization for the broken 
web was 50 points; Nichols lost his tool 
kit and was penalized 25 points for it, in 
addition to which his time penalty was 
1,284 points, with 2 points on technical 
examination. The other Brush entry had 
a loose cylinder nut, for which it was 
penalized 2 points, and had 70 points for 
being late at controls against it. 

The Reo made a very creditable show- 
ing. It was penalized 20 points for a 
disabled oiler and 4 points on the tech- 
nical examination. The entrant was cog- 
nizant of the fact that the oiler was dis- 
abled when the car was put in the hands 
of the committee for sealing, but forgot to 
mention the fact. 


The two Mathesons were predicted sure 
winners in their class, and it was a hard 
piece of luck that fell to No. 13, driven 
by W. B. McBurney. Two lost chassis 
bolts caused a penalization of 4 points. 
Otherwise the car had a perfect score, 
coming through the controls on time and 
meeting the various tests in a manner 
that won much praise. The other Mathe- 
son, driven hy its owner, James Orme, 
had a perfcct mechanical score, but a pen- 
alty of 24 points registered against it 
for being late. 

The Franklin, the only air-cooled car in 
the contest, was piloted by M. S. Bates, 
who was sent down from the Franklin 
factory for the purpose. Forty-five points 
was registered against the car, of which 
4 were for loose spring clips, 29 for being 
iate, and 12 on technical examination. 

The Stoddard-Dayton roadster was 
penalized 26 points, 3 being for a broken 
oil lead, 1 for a loose spring clip, 2 for a 
turned shackle, 10 on technical examina- 
tion and 10 for being late. 


One hundred and fifty-four points were 
marked against the Pullman. They con- 


sisted of 2 points for a loose muffler pipe, 
2 for lost chassis bolts, 10 for a loose 
thrust bearing, 30 for being late and 110 
on technical examination. 

The route was Washington, Rockville, 
Frederick, Hagerstown, Waynesboro, Em- 
mittsburg, Westminster and Washington. 
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CALIFORNIA HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 11—The 

first motor road race ever pulled off 
in northern California took place Sunday 
in Sonoma county, 50 miles north of San 
Francisco, and was a success. The course 
was officially stated to have been 52 miles 
in length, but it is believed to have been 
perhaps a couple of miles short of that 
distance. Starting in the city of Santa 
Rosa, it furnished a fairly straight run of 
16 miles to Healdsburg. Thence it ran 
along 9 miles to Geyserville, at which point 
it turned and looped back to Healdsburg, 
a distance of 11 miles. From Healdsburg, 
the cars ran back over the same 16-mile 
stretch that they had started out upon, 
but there was no passing on this stretch, 
as all the twelve big cars taking part in 
the race were in the loop before the lead- 
ing car reappeared on the homestretch. 


Honors to the Stoddard 

The honors of the day belonged dis- 
tinctly to Stoddard-Dayton cars, which 
captured the first and third places. The 
winning car was a private machine driven 
by the owner, Ben Noonan, a young busi- 
ness man of ‘Santa Rosa, who never had 
before driven in a race of any kind. The 
second place was won by a 1907 Stevens- 
Duryea big six driven by Ontank, a San 
Francisco demonstrator. The driver of the 
Stoddard-Dayton No. 1, which won third 
place, was Fred Wiseman, who has handled 
that car for J. W. Leavitt in track races 
and endurance runs in northern California 
for the past 2 years and has many victories 
to his credit. Wiseman, like the winner, 
is a Santa Rosa boy and the success of 
the two native sons caused the greatest 
enthusiasm among the hundreds of specta- 
tors who gathered about the finishing line. 


Acme Shy a Tire 

The appearance of the Acme caused a 
sensation, for as the car rushed around a 
turn for the final dash to the finish it was 
seen to be running on three tires only. 
For 17 miles the big car had pounded 
along on the left front rim, and although 
the car swayed from side to side percepti- 
bly, the plucky driver, Fay Sheets, refused 
to give up, and he was rewarded by cap- 
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NOONAN IN THE WINNING STODDARD-DAYTON 


turing fourth place. At the time he lost 
his tire he was the leading car in the race, 
although perhaps not so in the matter of 
time. 

Fifth in the race was the Buick Forty. 
In sixth place came the California Tourist 
under the guiding hand of Ely. The Tour- 
ist’s time was somewhat slower than that 
of the other cars, but, nevertheless, it ar- 
rived, and considering the number of high 
grade cars that were hung up along the 
road and failed to cross the finishing line 


at all, this was something. After the 
Tourist came in, the race was declared 
ended. 


The course was one well calculated to 
try the nerve and skill of a veteran driver. 
It was full of bad turns, with here and 
there a hairpin or an S. In only a few 
places was there a straight-away long 
enough to permit the drivers to open up 
their throttles for any length of time. 
Here the daring ones were able to do a 
little better than a mile a minute, but 
they were quickly compelled to shut down. 
Right close to the starting point there 
were some bad turns that sent the tail 
ends of the cars whirling around in the 
dust and the spectators who had gathered 
at these danger points, all prepared per- 
haps to see disaster, felt that they were 
not to be disappointed. But luck was with 
the several men at the wheels and there 
































RESULTS IN THE SANTA ROSA ROAD RACE IN CALIFORNIA 
| » |é 
=) o 
Car Entrant | Driver t wP| Zo Finish | Total 
_ o- | 
®  Ta\ o> | 
Stoddard-Dayton.| J. W. Leavitt........ | Noonan.,.| 9:09 | 9:2514) 9: 3634, 10:14:18 | 1:05:18 
Stevens-Duryea..| A. B. Costigan...... Ontank../ 9:07 9:25 |....... 10:14:30 | 1:07:30 
Stoddard-Dayton.) J. W. Leavitt........ | Wiseman} 9:00 9:19 |9:28 | 10:10:2314) 1:10:231¢ 
ASME s.0000ccccccccee Middleton M. C. Co.| Sheets....) 9:01 | 9:19%4) 9:283¢| 10:12:37%<| 1:11:37%¢ 
SDs 00s 00000ssens Howard Auto Co...) Murray..| 9:06 9:26 (9:42 | 10:21: 124) 1:15:12% 
ee .| Auto Vehicle Co.. . Ely caeeke DEES IMOED lisvcces 10:36: | 1:25:09 
Stearns..... F.G. ae. -] 9:04 /9:21 |9:31 |........ Ce gatsihkes 
Comet.... B.C. -| 9:05 | 9: 
Stearns... | M. J. “ -| 9:08 
Packard.... .| A. J. Welch jan .| 9:10 
Thomas 40......... L.L. Burnham de Jongh.) 9:02 
Speedwell.......... SA ees Gordan ../| 9:03 
Pope-Hartford....| Consc!. M.C.Co.....) Fleming.) * | 
White 30 .......... B. RWG 2. ccsccccces | Burns,...! t 
* Did not start. t Scratched. 


























was no accident to mar the sport. One 
of the most interesting points along the 
road was at the Healdsburg bridge, at the 
end of which the cars had to make a turn 
at right-angles. This meant a complete 
shutdown and the shots of the motor due 
to the surplus gas suggested an artillery 
duel. The roads in the Geyserville loop 
were very narrow and sometimes the cars 
had almost to follow a groove, shooting 
off a great cloud of dust. Fortunately, 
however, there was a sharp wind which 
kept the course fairly clear for the follow- 
ing drivers. 

Start of the Contest 

The meet was given under the joint 
auspices of the Sonoma County Automobile 
Association and the San Francisco Motor 
Club, both of which organizations have 
won reputations for their accomplishments 
rather than for their plans. The starter 
was the secretary of the motor club, W. 
R. Johnston, formerly of Chicago, and the 
first car was sent away on the stroke of 
9 a.m. Each minute thereafter a car was 
sent away, disappearing in a cloud of dust 
in pursuit of victory. The progress of the 
race was followed through telephonic com- 
munications with Healdsburg and Geyser- 
ville. The cars covered the first 16 miles 
to Healdsburg in their same relative posi- 
tions, except that the Stevens-Duryea, No. 
10, passed the Buick, No. 9. The Thomas 
Forty, driven by De Jongh, dropped out 
of the race in this stretch as the result 
of tire trouble. 

The Speedwell, driven by Gordan, which 
was making its first appearance in a Cali- 
fornia contest, came to grief just as it 
entered Healdsburg after a very fast run. 
The car hit a large rock heavily and one 
of its front rims was badly disfigured, so 
it was impossible to put on a new tire, and 
it was compelled to drop out. In the next 
stretch the four-cylinder Comet, the little 
California car which cleaned up mostly 
everything in sight in last season’s track 
races, pinched a tube and lost its chances 
of victory. 

Both the Stearns cars that were entered 
in the race met with disaster. Charles 
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Soules, the old racing partner of Barney 
Oldfield, was behind the wheel of one of 
the Stearns. It was an old car, however, 
and not in good shape. The frame had 
already been broken, and under the strain 
of the fast running at Santa Rosa it gave 
way again. Bonney, the California driver 
of the other Stearns, made an excellent 
showing up to within 5 or 6 miles of the 
finish, when he lost a tire and had to give 


up. A fast 1907 Packard entered by A. J. © 


Welch, a private owner, picked up a nail, 
and it, too, dropped out. 
Noonan Knew the Roads 

Ben Noonan, driver of the winning 
Stoddard-Dayton, appeared to be the clean- 
est man in the bunch at the end of the 
A Santa Rosan, he knew the roads 
well, and he knew just where he could let 
his car out and where he would have to 
nurse it along. He drove a conservative 
race from start to finish, never taking a 
chance and opening his throttle wide only 
when the right opportunity came. The 
success of the Stevens-Duryea in taking 
second place was noteworthy, not alone be- 
cause it was a 1907 car that had been used 
in the rent service for several months, but 
because its success was scored in spite of 
the fact that in taking a turn it slammed 
into a fence and broke its frame. To its 
three-point suspension system is credited 
the fact that its motor and transmission 
were uninjured and that it was able to run 
right along and make as excellent a show- 
ing as it did. As a reward it receives the 
silver trophy given by the Moore Motor 
Supply Co. 

Accident to Pope-Hartford 

One of the entries in the race was a 
Pope-Hartford, which was regarded as a 
dangerous competitor for first place. The 
Pope has many followers and there was 
general disappointment therefore at an 
accident which befell the car at the very 
starting line and kept it out of the race. 
This was the stripping of a fiber timing 
gear which it was impossible to replace at 
once. 

The road race was held in conjunction 
with a rose carnival in the city of Santa 
Rosa, and thousands of people were at- 
traeted there by the dual event. From San 
Francisco 100 cars made the trip, and from 
the surrounding counties scores of other 
machines brought parties of spectators. At 
Santa Rosa thousands of people gathered 
at the finishing line or along the course 
for hundreds of yards, while at Healds- 
burg, through the main street of which the 
cars flashed, the entire population turned 
out. Many of the more energetic and en- 
thusiastie climbed to the top of high hills 
from which they could command a view 
of the course for some distance. The 
course was kept clear at the finish line 
and for 300 yards beyond by national 
guardsmen, who donned their uniforms 
unofficially and brought out their guns to 
impress the spectators and preserve order. 
This they succeeded in doing in a most 
creditable manner. 
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More Road Racing 
On the Pacific Coast 


Portland, Ore., May 17—Saturday, June 
10, will be a great day in Portland mo- 
toring circles. On that date 10,000 
visitors to the rose festival carnival, and 
hundreds of racing adherents will gather 
at the track to witness the contest for the 
$500 Wemme cup at 100 miles, and two 
other events of 50 miles each. Naturally 
enough, the principal event will be the 
100 mile road race for the Wemme cup. 
Among the drivers will be Soules of the 
Stearns team; Murray Bates, winner of 
the 150-mile race at Los Angeles, in a 
Locomobile; Messer in a Lozier, and Fred 
Dundee driving a White steamer. The 
Stoddard-Dayton factory has promised to 
send a well-known representative, and as- 
surances have been received from the 
manufacturers of the Buick that Strang 
will be on hand. 

The start and finish of the race will be 
on the Base line road, about a quarter of 
a mile west of the intersection of the 
Power company’s tracks. The route will 
run westward to Russellville, thence south 
to the section line road, east to Gresham, 
north again to the Base line road, and 
west to the finishing line. Three thousand 
dollars will be expended on the race course. 
It will be resurfaced, swept, oiled and 
rolled in ample time to insure the fastest 
time possible, and put in such condition 
that the liability of serious accidents will 
be at a minimum. H. B. Chapman, super- 
intendent of roads of Multnomah county, 
has active supervision of this feature, and 
is already oiling the road to keep down 
the dust. Work will soon commence on a 
grand stand to seat 10,000 people. The 
roads will be closed to traffic at 11:30 
o’clock in the morning and the race will 
start promptly at noon. The governor has 
promised a detail of 200 national guards- 
men to patrol the course, thereby lessen- 
ing the possibility of accidents. 

In addition to the free-for-all race for 
the Wemme cup, there will be two 52-mile 
events, for which a number of entries have 
already been made. The Wemme cup, 
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donated by President Wemme, of the Port- 
land Automobile Club, is regarded as the 
Pacific coast classic. To obtain permanent 
possession of the cup it must be necessary 
to win it three consecutive times. The 
rose festival carnival committee has 
donated a valuable cup also and promises 
to make the race an annual event. 


POPE PLANT SEEMS SOLD 

Toledo, O., May 15—It is thought that 
there is now nothing to interfere in the 
final transfer of the Pope-Toledo motor 
plant to the Overland Automobile Co., of 
Indianapolis. A conference between the 
Popes and J. N. Willys of the Overland 
will be held in Cleveland on May 25, at 
which time it is hoped the deal may be 
perfected. The city council of Toledo re- 
cently passed an ordinance formally vacat- 
ing that portion of the plant occupying 
certain unused streets, thus removing the 
defect of title which was causing some 
delay. ‘‘We are well pleased with the 
manner in which the city authorities 
handled this matter,’’ said Mr. Willys. 
‘‘They went at it in a business-like way 
and they showed that they wanted the 
industry to come to Toledo. I have just 
given orders to have the plant start on 
some working parts, such as gears and 
crankshafts. On July 1 the entire en- 
gineering department will be moved to 
Toledo from Indianapolis. That includes 
the pattern shops, the designers, and other 
departments. We hope to have between 
700 and 1,000 men working at the plant 
in a few weeks after we take it over.’’ 


CLIMB DATE CHANGED 
Cleveland, O., May 18—The annual hill- 
climb of the Cleveland Automobile Club 
will be held Saturday, June 5, the site 
selected being Porter hill, where the event 
took place last year. Shut out of Gates 
Mills by the residents of that hamlet, 
the club officers searched the country over 
looking for a suitable hill, and at last 
decided to return to the same place as 
last year. Porter hill is ideal in every 
respect for a climb, the one bad feature 
being that it is not near a car line. The 

course is exactly % mile in length. 
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SOLDIERS WreRE NUMEROUS AT CALIFORNIA ROAD RACE 
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CHICAGO PROGRESSING 

HILE Illinois at the present time is 
W in a maelstrom of motoring legisla- 
tion because of the numerous bills now be- 
fore the legislature at Springfield, Chi- 
cagoans are beginning to see the silver lin- 
ing in the cloud in that several needed re- 
forms have been promised by the city au- 
thorities, not the least of which is the deci- 
sion arrived at by Chief of Police George M. 
Shippy that hereafter drivers arrested for 
violations of the motor laws need not go to 
jail or even have to give bond—the num- 
ber of the car is sufficient and after that 
is taken the arrested person may go with 
the understanding that he or she will 
appear in court to stand trial the next day. 
This has been brought about largely 
through the efforts of the Chicago Automo- 
bile Trade Association’s legislative com- 
mittee—N. H. Van Sicklen, Thomas J. 
Hay and Henry Paulman—and the an- 
nouncement of the success of the attempt 
was made Friday night at the monthly din- 
ner of the Chicago Motor Club by Chief 
Shippy, who was the guest of the evening. 
The chief displayed a lively interest in 
motoring matters and told how he had con- 
vinced the mayor that bonds should not be 
required. He declared that within a few 
days he will issue the necessary orders 
which will bring this about. Even in case 
of accidents, where someone is injured, the 
police will release the driver on his own 
recognizance, the tag being accepted in 
lieu of bail. 

But this was not all the good things 
Shippy had up his sleeve. He promises 
that he will enforce the universal lights 
clause and compel all vehicles to carry 
lights at night. There goes before the 
an amendment which will 
include tail lights and when this is passed 
the chief will start his crusade. Further, 
he is going to attempt to control the pedes- 
trians in the loop district. As it is now he 
has the vehicles well in hand, but great 
confusion is caused by the fact that pedes- 
trians pay no attention to the whistles of 
the officers controlling the movement of 
the traffic. Chief Shippy believes the pedes- 
trians can be checked by means of a 
mounted officer assisting the bluecoat on 
foot. If the new city charter passes and 
the park systems come under Shippy’s care 
it is his intention to strictly enforce the 
rules of the road by compelling slow-mov- 
ing vehicles to keep as close to the curb as 
possible. This is done at the city bridges 
now and in consequence the traffic is easier 
handled by the officers. 

Only on one point was Shippy and the 
motorists at variance. That was regard- 
ing the control of speed regulations by 
the state. Shippy wants the law changed 
so that each city or town may make its 





council soon 


Legal Lights and Side Lights ° 





own speed laws, just as it used to be; but 
the motorists at the dinner pointed out the 
confusion such a change would make. 
Shippy wants a law that will compel 
motorists either to slow up upon approach- 
ing a street car stopping at a crossing or 
else go to the left. Such an ordinance can- 
not be passed by the city the way the 
state law is now framed. This problem, 
however, is to be solved by amending the 
state measure by a clause which will care 
for this point. 

This was agreed upon Saturday at a con- 
ference between the trade association’s 
committee and the city’s corporation coun- 
sel, when several other points were dis- 
cussed. As planned now the combined 
municipal and motoring forces will ask the 
legislature first of all to amend the wheel 
tax ordinance so that the owner will have 
to pay the tax in only one place, which 
will remove the danger of smaller towns 
collecting taxes from tourists. This, it is 
believed, is the best sort of a compromise 
the motorists can get from the city as 
regards the tax, although it is stated that 
the discrepancy in rates will be attended 
to and the taxes more equitably graded so 
that a small low-powered touring car will 
not be assessed as much as a 60-horsepower 
machine as is the case now. Another 
point settled upon is that there shall be an 
amendment to the law whereby Chicago 
will be able to require an examination of 
drivers by a commission. The trade asso- 
ciation will be given a chance to help 
name this commission. The third measure 
will care for the street car proposition, for 
the new law will specify that a motor car 
going in the same direction as a street car 
cannot pass that street car within 50 feet 
of a crossing unless it passes to the left 
or comes to a stop not less than 5 nor more 
than 15 feet from the rear of the street 
car when it is halted at a crossing. 

In Springfield Tuesday a bill passed the 
house requiring annual registration at $2 
each instead of the perpetual registration 
that now exists. Those who have complied 
with the present law are exempt for 1 year. 
The senate has yet to act. 


UTAR’S NEW LAW 

Under the new vehicle law, which went 
into effect in Utah on May 10, owners 
must get a seal, badge and number or be 
liable to arrest. The number which will 
hereafter hang on the back of the car will 
contain besides the numerals, the letter 
‘*U,’’ indicating the state. On the side 
will be an elaborate seal showing the state 
registration. It is said the cost of pre- 
paring this seal will cost the state more 
than the fee of $2 which is required. An 
owner driving his own machine needs no 
further certificate than that which the 
secretary of state supplies, but each 














chauffeur must be licensed and pay a fee 
when he will also be given a badge. 

The first day of the fiscal year, when 
Utah licenses are renewed, resulted 
in 175 renewals in a single day. Accord- 
ing to the new state law only one registra- 
tion is needed, which enables dealers in 
several makes of cars taking out but a 
single license for each make. There are 
over 500 cars in Salt Lake to be registered. 


DEFINES OHIO LAW 

Carmi Thompson, Ohio’s secretary of 
state, has issued a bulletin in which he in- 
terprets the law which became operative 
June 10, 1908, and about which some 
motorists have been in doubt. Secretary 
Thompson declares that every motor ve- 
hicle in the state, whether carrying a city 
license or not, must register with him. 
Continuing, he says: 

‘*Every motor vehicle operated and 
driven upon the public roads or highways 
of this state shall be provided with ade- 
quate brakes sufficient to control the ve- 
hicle at all times and a suitable and ade- 
quate bell, horn or other device for signal- 
ling, and shall, during the period from 30 
minutes after sunset to 30 minutes before 
sunrise, display three white lights, two on 
the front and one on the rear of each 
motor vehicle, the rays of which rear lamp 
shall shine upon and illuminate each and 
every part of the motor vehicle, the light 
of which front lamps shall be visible at 
least 200 feet in the direction in which 
said motor vehicle is proceeding, and 
every motor vehicle shall also display, in 
addition to the foregoing, a red light on 
the rear thereof. 

‘*Certificates of registration issued dur- 
ing 1908 continue in force for 1 year from 
date of issue. Certificates issued during 
1909 will expire on December 31, 1909, at 
which time new numbers will be issued. 
Number plates are furnished by this de- 
partment and are forwarded prepaid. These 
number plates must be displayed on the 
front and rear of motor vehicles, securely 
fastened so as not to swing. They must 
not be hung or attached sidewise, but must 
be plainly visible from front and rear of 
machines. Only number plates furnished 
by the secretary of state may be used. 
Painting the number on the radiator does 
not comply with the statute. In case of 
loss or destruction of a number plate, a 
duplicate will be furnished within 10 days 
for a fee of $1. Address all communica- 
tions to Carmi A. Thompson, secretary of 
state, Columbus, O. 

‘*The certificate of registration cannot 
in any event be transferred from one 
owner to another, neither can the number 
plates be transferred from one motor ve- 
hicle to another. An owner is required to 
register each machine that he owns or ac- 





quires. One of the objects of the law is 
to insure greater safety to the public by 
fixing more definitely the identity and re- 
sponsibility of persons operating motor 
vehicles. : 


‘‘For their own protection in case of 
sale or transfer owners should remove their 
number plates and secure cancellation of 
their registration. In prosecutions of 
violations of the speed law, or suits for 
damages, the identity of the parties is 
frequently obtained through number plates 
upon the offending machines. Owners who 
permit their number plates to pass into 
the hands of other persons run the risk of 
being made defendants in court proceed- 
ings, both civil and criminal. 

‘* All chauffeurs are required to register 
under the provisions of section 17, and are 
required to wear badges, which are issued 
by this department, fastened upon their 
clothing in a conspicuous place, while oper- 
ating motor vehicles upon the public high- 
ways of this state. Testers, repairmen and 
mechanics in the employ of a factory or 
garage come within this class, and are re- 
quired to register. No registered chauf- 
feur shall permit any other person to wear 
his badge. No chauffeur, or any other per- 
son shall drive or operate, or cause to be 
driven or operated, any motor vehicle upon 
any public road or highway of this state in 
the absence of the owner of the motor 
vehicle without such owner’s written con- 
sent. Speed limits are fixed by statute at 
8 miles an hour in the business and closely- 
built-up portions of any municipality, 15 
miles an hour 1n the other portions of such 
municipality, and 20 miles an hour outside 
the limits of any municipality. These 
rates of speed cannot be diminished or 
prohibited by any ordinance, rule or regu- 
lation of any council, but municipalities 
may by ordinance define what are business 
or closely-built-up portions of said munici- 
pality. 

‘*Manufacturers and dealers register by 
filing applications stating the motive pow- 
er of the motor vehicles which they will 
manufacture or deal in, and the number of 
certified copies desired. If the manufac- 
turer or dealer is a company or corpora- 
tion the application must be signed by 
someone authorized to represent same. On 
receipt of this application, accompanied by 
the proper fee of $10, a number is assigned 
which is the distinctive manufacturer’s or 
dealer’s number for one class of motor 
vehicles. As many certified copies of the 
certificate of registration as desired are 
issued upon the payment of $2 for each 
certified copy. A set of number plates is 
furnished with each such copy. These 
number plates may be attached to motor 
vehicles while the same are being displayed 
or demonstrated. When a car is sold, the 
number plates must be removed and may 
be attached to another car of the same 
style or type, to be exhibited or tested. All 
gasoline cars are considered as one style or 
type, all electric cars as another style or 
type, ete. Separate applications should be 
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made for each style or type of motor 
vehicle manufactured or dealt in, and a 
distinctive number assigned for each style 
or type. 

‘*The matter of the enforcement of the 
motor law lies entirely in the hands of 
the local authorities in the state. Viola- 
tions of the provisions of the motor law 
are punishable by fines of from $25 to $300, 
or imprisonment of from 30 to 60 days, or 
both,’’ 


DRIVER IS RESPONSIBLE 

The Wisconsin State A. A. has won a 
partial victory before the legislature. The 
Wisconsin senate has passed the bill by 
Senator E. E. Page, of Milwaukee, which 
practically wipes out the speed limit and 
makes reckless driving punishable, the 
recklessness to be determined by the occa- 
sion. The nominal speed limit under this 
measure will be 25 miles per hour, but 
drivers are required to have the car under 
perfect control at all times. It has the 
effect of making the driver responsible at 
all times. It has the effect of making the 
driver responsible in every way. Amend- 
ments were tacked to the measure before 
passage by the senate requiring drivers to 
slow down at corners and prohibiting per- 
sons under 16 years of age running a car 
unless accompanied by parent or guardian. 


WILL LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE 
The Bar Harbor exclusion act whereby 
the towns on the island are to vote in July 
on the question of allowing or keeping out 
motor cars, has stirred up a hornet’s nest 
in Maine. When the legislature passed the 
bill allowing the towns the right of refer- 
endum on the question it was known that 
the cars would be kept out. Since then an 
effort has been made to secure a state ref- 
erendum upon the question. Under the 
state constitution if enough signatures are 
secured a special election must be called to 
decide the question. So petitions are un- 
der way for this. When the entire matter 
is summed up it seems as if the motorists 
will make a mistake in trying to carry the 
matter too far, and that it may act as a 
boomerang. Those behind the referendum 
plan state that it is a matter of principle 


‘ with them, and that other towns may do 


the same later on. This does not seem to 
be so, however. The roads about the island 
are very narrow and winding, and motor 


cars would be a menace there. Several 


accidents have occurred there in the past. 
The summer residents who have beautiful 
estates on the island valued at several mil- 
lions, and nearly all of whom own motor 
ears, do not want the privilege of using 
their cars on the island. But two of the 
entire number refused to sign the petition 
for the bill excluding them. 

A number of representative motorists of 
Bangor, who understand the situation thor- 
oughly, have come out in a signed state- 
ment saying that motor cars should not be 
run on the island, and that a petition for 
a state referendum should not be signed. 
It is stated that many who have already 
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signed petitions for the referendum have 
now changed their minds since they saw 
that the motorists were divided upon the 
question. And a state election for the pur- 
pose of deciding the question would cost 
from $20,000 to $25,000, so that when 
everything is considered, while motorists 
should fight against inimical legislation, it 
is doubtful if it is a wise policy to carry 
the present fight too far. Should the state 
lose the taxes on the wealthy residents of 
Bar Harbor, who might be driven out by 
the motor cars, the members of the legisla- 
ture in future years might hold this up 
against the motorists when they were seek- 
ing larger appropriations for highways. 


MILWAUKEE’S GARAGE BILL 

The new garage ordinance for the city 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has been framed, and 
several sections are so radical that a fight 
will be waged against its adoption by the 
common council by the tradesmen and Mil- 
waukee Automobile Club. The ordinance 
was drafted by Fire Chief Thomas A. 
Clancy and Building Inspector E. V. Koch. 
Among the provisions are: 

No garage is permitted to contain more 
than 10 gallons of inflammable liquid in 
approved safety cans or more than 550 
gallons in underground storage tanks. Not 
to exceed 120 pounds of calcium carbide 
may be kept in a garage. All fires and 
lights shall be extinguished before the car 
is brought into the garage and shall not 
be lighted while the car is in the garage. 
No stove, forge, torch, boiler or other fur- 
nace; flame fire or fire heat, no electric 
motor, hoist or other exterior sparking de- 
vice and no artificial light except incan- 
descent electric globes will be permitted 
in any garage or portion of a garage that 
is not provided with an entrance on the 
outside of the building and separated from 
the garage by unpierced, approved fire 
walls and doors. Electric charging ap- 
paratus shall not be installed in a garage 
equipped for handling gasoline or other 
volatile inflammable liquid until the plans 
and methods of installation shall have been 
approved by the fire chief and building 
inspector. The ordinance absolutely for- 
bids smoking. A plentiful supply of sand 
must be kept on hand at all times for 
fire-fighting purposes. 

The ordinance defines the word garage 
as follows: ‘‘Any building or that por- 
tion of a building in which a vehicle or 
vehicles equipped for using or carrying 
volatile inflammable liquid for fuel of 
power, is or are kept, whether said vehicle 
or vehicles are kept for use, for repair, 
for sale, for rental, for exhibition, or for 
demonstrating purposes; and all that por- 
tion of a building that is on or below the 
floor or floors on which a motor car or 
ears carrying volatile inflammable liquids, 
is or are kept, and is not separated there- 
from by approved and unpierced fire walls 
and floors.’’ A volatile inflammable liquid 
is any liquid that will emit an inflammable 
vapor at a temperature below 100 de- 
grees F. 
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PROPER MOTOR WIRING 
ARTFORD, MICH.—Editor Motor Age 
H —Will Motor Age give ‘me some in- 
formation on the proper wiring of my four- 
cylinder Queen touring car. In order to 
remove the footboard I disconnected the 
wires running from the cylinders to the 
vibrator, also the wires from the com- 
mutator to vibrator. I am not sure that 
I have these connected just as they were. 
Should they be timed in any way with 
the cylinders and commutator? If s0, 
kindly state how I am to know when they 
are working harmoniously with each 
other. The machine seems to be working 
fairly well but it does not seem to have 
the power that it had before.—S. Doyle. 
Motor Age does not believe that your 
motor would run even fairly well if im- 
properly wired, and would suggest that 
you test the strength of your battery, 
look for loose connections, and examine 
your plugs. To test the timing of the 
spark: first satisfy yourself as to the 
order in which the cylinders fire. This 
may be easily learned from the order in 
which either the intake or exhaust valves 
operate. For instance, if on turning the 
motor over slowly you find that the ex- 
haust valve in cylinder No. 1 opens, and 
next after that No. 3, then No. 4, then 


No. 2, you know that the engine fires 
1, 3, 4, 2. When the firing order is known, 


remove the spark plugs from cylinders 
2, 3 and 4, and lay them on the cylinders 
with their wires connected, so that there 
will be contact between the larger 
metal part of the plug and the cylin- 
der, but no contact where the wire is con- 
nected to the insulated portion of the 
plug. Now turn the engine over till you 
encounter the compression of No. 1 cyl- 
inder, then stop, remove the plug, stick a 
wire through the hole, or through the 
compression cock, on to the top of the 
piston. Now turn the engine very slowly 
with one hand and bring the piston to the 
top of the cylinder, whilst holding the 
wire in the other hand and feeling the 
position of the piston. As soon as the 
piston has started to go down again, 
stop; arrange the spark plug as you did 
the others, and turn on the switch. As 
No. 1 cylinder is now just a trifle past the 
firing center, and with the spark control 
lever fully retarded, you should get a 
spark at No. 1 spark plug. If there is 
no spark, turn the engine back a trifle. 
It would now be well to remove the cover 
of the timer and see if the revolving seg- 
ment is in contact with one of the four 
segments connected to the wires leading 
to the coils. The revolving segment should 
be in contact with the stationary seg- 
ment, whose wire leads to the coil whose 
secondary, or heavy insulated wire, is 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence Is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer net wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nem de 
plume desired. 








connected to No. 1 spark plug. If the 
battery is in good condition, all connec- 
tions good, and no short circuits along 
the line, the vibrator should be working 
and the plug sparking. If the vibrator 
works and there is no spark at the plug, 
try another plug; and be sure that the 
top of the plug is not touching some metal 
part of the motor. If, however, No. 1 
cylinder is on its firing center, and the 
plug of another cylinder is sparking, there 
is an error in the wiring. In Fig. 1 is 
shown a simple wiring diagram of a four- 
cylinder motor, whose cylinders fire 1, 3, 
4, 2, as may be seen by the wiring of the 
commutator, and the direction in which 
the revolving segment turns. Now it is 
plain from this drawing, that if the wire 
from No. 1 coil were connected to No. 3 
segment of the commutator, and the wire 
from No. 3 coil, to No. 1 segment of the 
commutator; when the engine is on No. 
1 firing center, the spark would occur at 
No. 3 cylinder; and when on No. 3 firing 
center, the spark would take place at No. 
1 cylinder, etc. 


OIL FOR LEATHER TREADS 

Kendallville, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
is there any preparation or oil suitable for 
application to any of the several leather 
treads or tire protectors, for their pliabil- 
ity and preservance?—R. I. W. 

There is a preparation well known to 
the shoe trade as Viscol oil, which is used 
extensively to preserve, maintain the pli- 
ability, and render waterproof, the lea- 
thers used in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. It is quite probable that this 
preparation would act equally as well if 
applied to leather tire covers; but whether 
it could be applied without having a dele- 
terious effect on the rubber tire is a ques- 
tion. If it is your desire to experiment, 
Viscol oil may be obtained from almost 
any leather supply house. 


COMPARISON OF REPAIR EXPENSE 

Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—tTo set- 
tle a discussion, will Motor Age state 
which will cost less for repair—a two or 
four-cylinder car—quality and conditions 
being the same? My friend claims that 
a two-cylinder car, because it has fewer 
parts, is not so expensive to maintain.— 
S. M. Grant. 

It is utterly impossible to give a direct 
answer. If the amount of repair neces- 
sary were in direct proportion to the num- 









ber of parts entering into the make-up of 
a motor, then a two-cylinder would have 
fewer repairs than a three-cylinder, four- 
cylinder or a six-cylinder. According to 
this rule a motor with forty parts would 
have fewer repairs than one with forty- 
one, although the design of the motor with 
forty-one parts might be superior to that 
with only forty. The expense of upkeep 
is solely a matter of motor design, and 
there are six-cylinder motors with vastly 
more parts than in two-cylinder styles and 
yet their upkeep is less. It is not the 
number of parts that is the determining 
factor in upkeep, but rather the design of 
the parts, the material that is put into 
them, and the workmanship bestowed on 
them. 


KING SPLIT-LOG DRAG 


Galesburg, lll—Editor Motor Age— 
Galesburg has at last decided to fix up 
its surrounding country roads, and the 
year-old motor club of this city is re- 
sponsible for the act. The King road drag 
system is to be tested in a stretch 8 miles 
long running between Galesburg and 
Wataga. The road commissioners have 
promised their support and it is up to the 
motor club to do the rest. Tourists from 
Chicago have continually arrived at Gales- 
burg with the complaint that the stretch 
covering the last 4 miles is the worst road 
of the entire run. To have so many com- 
plaints has disgusted the motor car owners 
of this city and they have taken upon 
themselves to put this road in shape. We 
would like to see in the Readers’ Clearing 
House of Motor Age some information on 
the King road drag.—Allen Ayrault Green. 

The King drag is a simple device, as 
illustrated, and is made from a log 7 feet 
long and 10 inches in diameter. This log 
is split into halves. The halves are set 
with the flat sides to the front and the 
center 30 inches apart, inside measurement, 
and held together with three long stakes, 
the ends of which are wedged in 2-inch 
auger holes. Although both halves are 
the same length, the rear one extends 14 
to 16 inches away from the ditch end of 
the front slab. To fasten the drag chain 
it is but necessary to wrap one end around 
one of the end stakes, carry it over the 
top of the half log to the double tree and 
then back to the ditch end of the half 
log, where it should be slipped through 
the bored hole so it can be fastened by 
poking a bolt through one of the links. 
The hole should be bored 3 or 4 inches 
from the end of the log above its center. 
The ditch end of the front log must be 
faced with 4 feet of iron, A, which can 
be made from an old wagon tire or any 
piece of flat steel. This should project 
1%4 inch below the wood at the ditch end 





D but should come flush with the wood at 
the opposite end E. 

In operation it is customary to haul the 
drag at an angle of 45 degrees to the road 
surface, moving the dirt to the center of 
the road. According to the information 
given out by the Lancaster County Auto- 
mobile Club, Lancaster, Pa., the action of 
the drag is governed by four conditions: 

1—The length of the chain regulates the 
hold taking up the earth, making the chain 
longer being equivalent to putting weight 
on the drag, and if the drag is too heavy, 
shortening the chain. 

2—To carry the dirt change the position 
of the snap hook H in the chain. To move 
much dirt or cut small weeds, hitch this 
hook close to the ditch end of the drag 
and stand as nearly on the end of the 
front slab as is safe. 

3—The position of the driver on the 
drag is an important factor: In the soft 
spots stand on the rear log and on hard 
spots on the front one. If the drag clogs 
with straw, weeds, sod or mud, step to a 
point as far as you can get from the ditch 
end of the drag. To drop dirt in a low 
place on the road, step quickly from the 
ditch end to the other end. 

4—The sharpness of the steel edge has 
an effect on the work. After a clay or 
gumbo road has been dragged for 4 or 5 
years it becomes putty-like and sometimes 
a sharp edged steel will break it up better 
than a dull edge. 


VALVES NEED GRINDING 

Unionville, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am a reader of Motor Age and very much 
interested in the columns of the Readers’ 
Clearing House. As I and some of my 
friends have troubles of our own I desire 
to ask a few questions relative to the new 
1909 model LD, Maxewll 14-horsepower 
two-cylinder car. I am familiar with the 
Maxwell runabout and know that it should 
make 35 miles per hour, but cannot get 
more than 20 miles out of this one, and to 
do this must be on a very level road. 
There seems to be a heavy drag or pull as 
soon as the high speed is on. The engine 
speeds up all right when running idle but 
it quits when the load goes on. The ear 
runs free down hill out of gear. There 
seems to be no trouble with the valves or 
timing. It either runs too fast, or if 
adjusted for a moderate speed chokes down 
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I'1c. 1—WIRING DIAGRAM FOR FouR-CYLINDER MOTOR 


or gives too rich a mixture when on the 
road.—Carlos Crooks. 

There are apparently two reasons for 
your trouble, either your valves need grind- 
ing or your carbureter adjusted. These 
cars are giving most satisfactory service 
throughout the country and it may be the 
pitting on the exhaust valves is respon- 
sible for a loss of compression which means 
a loss of power. Removing the exhaust 
valves and examining the beveled face 
will reveal whether grinding is needed or 
not. Should there be small depressions, or 
pittings, into which the point of a lead 
pencil could be inserted, grinding is neces- 
sary. With reference to the carbureter it 
would be well to remove the needle valve, 
and see if there is any scratching on the 
pointed end. Often, when the needle valve 
is tightened or screwed in too far, the end 
is injured with the result that the uni- 
form flow of gasoline is interefered with. 
A motor in very poor condition will speed 
up without load but will not give the 
looked-for power when the load is added. 


PENN’S. NON-RESIDENT TAGS 
Franklin, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—If 
the gentleman from Ohio, who made the 
discovery that the provisions of the Penn- 
sylvania motor act, as passed by the late 
session of our legislature, do not go into 
effect till January 1, 1910, would read that 
act carefully, he would find that the pro- 
visions of the act go into effect at once, 
excepting that part relating to the matter 




















Fig. 2—TuHEe KiInG RoAD DraG USED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


of licensing of the cars of this state. That 
part of the act goes into effect January 
1, 1910, as it would not be right to make 
us take out two permits in one year. Our 
Ohio friends may come into this state with- 
out fear of being held up, providing they 
have the Ohio state tag and that Ohio will 
accord the same privilege to the owners 
from Pennsylvania.—John A. Wilson. 


MOTOR MISSES 

Madison, 8. D.—Editor Motor Age—l 
have a new model T Ford fitted with mag- 
neto, master vibrator coil and the new 
Kingston carbureter. The motor runs very 
nicely and has good pulling power on slow 
speed, but when I come to a hill and have 
to open the throttle wide, the engine 
misses explosions and I have to go into 
low speed. Many hills I have to take on 
the low on account of this, though this 
missing does not occur in every instance; 
but, whenever I open the throttle wide, it 
is liable to do so. I have tried different 
adjustments of the carbureter but to no 
purpose. The ignition and valves are ap- 
parently perfect. Compression fine. 
Where does Motor Age suggest the trouble 
could lie?—H. H. Frudenfeld. 

If it is correct to assume that you have 
a master vibrator coil on this car as you 
state, the trouble may lie in this coil, not 
because of any fault in it, but that it is 
not suited to the Ford magneto, Regular 
Ford equipment is a four-unit coil with 
four vibrators, and it is certain that the 
coil used on Ford cars is made specially 
for their magneto and that if other coils. 
are substituted they will not give satis- 
factory results. Not a few magneto 
makers have experienced this same diffi- 
culty with coils, and one or two of the 
manufacturers of inductor magnetos did 
not meet with success with their instru- 
ments until they had _ specially-wound 
spark coils suited to the magneto made. 
However, should you not be using a mas- 
ter vibrator coil, but the regular four- 
unit coil sold with the car, it would ap- 
pear that the trouble is with the carburet- 
er and that you are not giving it suffi- 
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cient gasoline. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that motorists doing a great deal of 
city work on level streets find that when 
they get on country roads with hills, their 
motor misses, just as you have stated, and 
the trouble can be rectified by giving a 
quarter turn on the needle valve, this 
regulation furnishing the necessary 
amount of gasoline. 


A.L. A.M. FORMUTA BASIS 

Detroit, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—lI 
notice in the reply to G. B. M. in Motor 
Age, issue May 6, that it is stated that 
the A. L. A. M. horsepower formula is 
based upon 1,000 revolutions per minute to 
the crankshaft. If Motor Age will look 
the matter up it will find that this is an 
error and that the formula is based upon 
a piston speed of 1,000 feet per minute, 
which thus takes into account the question 
of length of stroke. As a matter of fact, 
it would seem as if this question of horse- 
power formula and rating should be more 
generally understood than it appears to be 
at the present time. The fundamental fac- 
tor in the whole thing is the mean effective 
pressure upon the piston during the work- 
ing stroke, as calculated from the brake 
horsepower delivered. The A. L. A. M. 
horsepower formula is based upon a mean 
effective pressure of about 67.5 pounds per 
square inch and 1,000 feet per minute 
piston speed. This was obtained as a 
mean of a large number of tests carried 
out by the A. L. A. M. mechanical branch. 
It cannot pretend to take into considera- 
tion all the possible variables entering 
into the performance of a motor, such as 


the compression, valve areas, cooling sys- 
tem, etc. It does, however, fairly repre- 
sent good, modern motor practice. It is 
true that certain racing motors, where 
everything has been sacrificed to maximum 
power output, have attained powers corre- 
sponding to mean effective pressure of be- 
tween 90 and 100 pounds per square inch 
at piston speeds of over 2,000 feet per 
minute. These motors, however, were in 
no sense of the word practical utility en- 
gines, but mere racing machines. While 
no simple formula such as the A. L. A. M. 
can cover all cases, it appears that in 
practice this works out better than any 
other formula of equal simplicity which 
has yet been suggested. Not only is this 
the A. L. A. M. formula, but it was also 
adopted by the Royal Automobile Club of 
Great Britain, even before it was taken up 
by the A. L. A. M., and it has been found 
perfectly practicable for the purpose de- 
signed by the British club.—Cecil Hamelin 
Taylor. 


HORSEPOWER INFORMATION 

Hawarden, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age tell me what is the horsepower 
of a two-cycle gasoline engine with cylin- 
der sizes 7% by 7 inches, making 700 and 
800 revolutions per minute?—W. A. 
Quigley. 

This motor should, according to A. L. 
A. M. rating show close to 40 horsepower, 
but the construction of it and the design 
of its many parts are large factors in 
determining its power output. The intake 
and exhaust ports are big factors in the 





generation of horsepower, as to whether it 
is a two or three-port design. 


DIFFERENCES IN POWER 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—Editor Motor Age 
—Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
will Motor Age explain the difference in 
the power of the Packard and Maxwell? 
The cylinder sizes of the Packard are 5 
by 5% inches and gear ratio of three to 
one. The Maxwell cylinder sizes are 4%4 
by 4%4 inches and the gear ratio of three 
to one, still both are rated at 30-horse- 
power. The Maxwell of 1908 was rated 
at 24-28, and this year with the same bore 
and stroke is rated at 30. Is the 1909 
Maxwell four-cylinder roadster and .tour- 
ing car a full 30-horsepower machine?— 
F. W. Wilcox. 

The Packard car, it is claimed by the 
manufacturer, develops 30-horsepower at 
600 revolutions per minute, which is at 
approximately piston speed of 600 feet per 
minute, but as the A. L. A. M. formula 
is based on piston speed of 1,000 feet per 
minute, which would approximately bring 
the horsepower up to 50. The Maxwell 
with a 44-inch bore has a rating of 28.9 
horsepower at a piston speed of 1,000 feet 
per minute. The reason for the raising of 
the Maxwell horsepower from the 1908 
rating of 24-28 is doubtless to improve- 
ments which have resulted in this increase 
in power. Certain manufacturers have dis- 
covered by increasing the diameter and 
lift that they actually gain 3 to 5 horse- 
power at the same speed; others have dis- 
covered that without increasing the valve 
size but by varying the timing of the 
valves the horsepower has been increased. 
In other cases manufacturers, by finer 
workmanship and better oiling systems, 


have considerably increased the horse- 
power without increasing the cylinder 
sizes. 


MUST GET NEW CYLINDER 


Stevens Point, Wis.—Editor Motor Age 
—In overhauling my two-cylinder 1907 
Buick I removed the rear cylinder and 
piston. After having cleaned the piston 
head and rings, also the cylinder, I re- 
placed the piston in the cylinder, standing 
the cylinder up on end to be out of the 
way. Later when I replaced the cylinder 
on the crankcase I discovered that the 
piston had slipped down to the bottom of 
the cylinder. When I had the piston out 
of the cylinder I noticed that the diameter 
of the cylinder was greater at the ex- 
plosion end—or explosion chamber, as it 
is called—than it was where the piston 
slides along in the cylinder. As it is the 
piston has gone the entire length of the 
cylinder bore and the rings have expanded 
the same as they do when the piston is 
removed from the cylinder. Could Motor 
Age, through the columns of the Readers’ 
Clearing House, suggest some easy method 
of removing the piston from the cylinder 
without damaging the piston rings or the 
eylinder?—G. W. Androe. 

After investigating the matter it ap- 





pears that you are up against it, and that 
it will be impossible to remove that piston 
from the cylinder, so that your only re- 
course will be to secure a new cylinder. 
Similar situations to this have arisen and 
this has been the only solution, as far as 
Motor Age can learn. 
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WANTS ACTUAL HORSEPOWER 

Clifton, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly state the actual horse- 
power of an air-cooled, two-cylinder 41% 
by 4-inch opposed motor? Is the power 
at the shaft or the flywheel?—Henry 
Christensen. 

This motor should give approximately 16 
horsepower at the flywheel. Gasoline en- 
gines have their horsepower rating based 
on certain formule which have been de- 
vised from year to year. The commonest 
formula adopted in America is the A. L. 
A. M. one which is 

D? N 
HP = 





2.5 
in which 
D=the cylinder diameter in inches, 
N= the number of cylinders, 
2.5—=a constant. 


REDUCING VALVE LIFTER NOISE 

Maywood, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age advise me if there is any way 
to eliminate the constant hammering of 
the exhaust valve stems as they leave the 
cam.—H. R. Kelstrom. 

You undoubtedly refer to the noise of 
the valve-lifter rods on the cam, rather 
than the valve stems. The reason of this 
is that there is too much space between 
the end of the valve stem and the end 
of the valve-lifter rod. If you have on 
the valve-lifter rod nut and lock nut ad- 
justment, this may be taken up. If no 
such adjustment is provided, you have two 
courses to follow: With a hammer you 
may pein the end of the valve stem so as 
to sufficiently lengthen it, after which it 
must be hardened. This has been done 
successfully in several instances. In case 
this cannot be done, another course is to 
form a small brass cap to fit over the 
lower end of the exhaust valve stem, the 
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metal of the cap being of sufficient thick- 
ness to take up the space between the end 
of the lifter rod and the valve stem. Some 
manufacturers at present guard against 
back slap of the lifter on the valve by 
inserting a spring in the lifter-rod guide, 
the spring tension constantly holding the 
valve-lifter rod holder against the cam. 
In some cars the contour of the cam is 
such as to make it almost impossible to 
prevent noise. The contour of the cam 
is a puzzling factor with many engineers 
who have made a close study of it, some 
of them having found that cams which 
give the greatest motor power are fre- 
quently too noisy to use, so that a com- 
promise of less noise and less power has 
been arrived at. 


CAUSES GASOLINE KNOCKS 

Eagle Grove, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
Every authority I have read states that 
the tapping in the cylinders of a gasoline 
engine is caused by too rich a mixture. 
As an owner of a car I am interested in 
this subject and the following statement 
may cause some discussion: I have read 
in Motor Age, as well as in other journals, 
that the so-called gasoline knock, or rather 
tapping in the cylinders when the throttle 
is advanced, is caused by too rich a 
mixture; whereas, actual experience with 
my own car and other four-cylinder engines 
has been exactly the opposite. When the 
throttle is opened, under all conditions, 
where a four-cylinder engine has a hard 
pull, the tappings will occur because of 
too weak a mixture. I have, up to date, 
not found a single exception. Try open- 
ing the needle valve a little and see for 
yourself—K. K. Keith. 

Correspondence from readers of Motor 
Age on this subject is invited. One year 
ago Motor Age published an answer to a 
gasoline knock along this line, the ex- 
perience having been gained from the four- 
cylinder Cadillac, but at that time no 
readers had reported similar experiences. 
Glidden 


SPECIAL CARBURETER DESIGN 
Norristown, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have a new carbureter which I think may 
be of interest to readers of Motor Age. 
The leading feature of the device is the 
action of an air tube, the object of which 
is to reduce the gasoline charge directly as 
the throttle is opened wider, and as the 
suction at the nozzle becomes stronger. I 
have accomplished this without the aid of 


an auxiliary air valve. The incoming air - 


through the tube C lifts the gasoline 
through the passage B, and holds it against 
the valve D into the mixing chamber A. 
The operation of the carbureter is briefly 
as follows: Connection is made with the 
engine at W, the gasoline union. to the 
float chamber is at V, and is the control- 
ling valve carried on the float M; F is 
the throttle for controlling the exit W 
from the motor. The gasoline, after being 
turned on, fills the float chamber and passes 
through the passages O and P rises to a 
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point near the top of the spraying passage 
B and to a corresponding level in the air 
tube C. The suction of the engine tends 
to form a vacuum in the chamber A, thus 
drawing the gasoline through the passage 
B, and also through the air tube C, which 
is open at the top. The faster the engine 
crankshaft rotates the greater will be the 
suction on the gasoline tube C and the 
more air will be drawn through that source. 
More air will enter through the tube C 
at high speeds than at slow speeds, and 
consequently there will be proportionate 
reduction of ratio of gasoline to air in the 
charge. This carbureter has but one ad- 
justment, namely, the needle valve B.—A. 
Craft. 


MILES PER HOUR 

Boston, Mass.—Editor Motor Age—In 
these stirring times of peace, when speed 
traps abound, it behooves the motorist to 
keep his wits about him. There’s nothing 
like knowing one’s speed as expressed in 
miles per hour, so I have taken the liberty 
to send Motor Age a table prepared by the 
Massachusetts highway commission show- 
ing rates in miles per hour represented by 
time in seconds for certain distances. It 
is as follows: 


100 Feet. 660 Feet. 1,320 Feet. 
Miles per Milesper Miles per 
Seconds. Hour. Hour. Hour. 
DY ants Gwe we Ha 68.182 cmetd Wades 
reer wae 
a Wes ecateiaid ars 22.727 dad 
A ace Sirgen 17.046 wee 
OP aa aiiran @bitcand 13.636 wee 
ee Or 11.364 ree me 
Ds bee ated aaere 9.740 64.29 
Die ned e004 8.523 56.25 
Oo 6savaccens 7.576 50.00 
DOP aicantaiarewte 6.818 45.00 
| ee eae 6.198 40.91 
BB ce ktweeuwen 5.682 37.50 
Ried wasiwacees 5.245 34.61 
BE eae ene &i ed 4.870 32.14 64.28 
| A renee 4.545 30.00 60.00 
| ae ee 4.261 28.12 56.25 
i: Ne 4.011 26.47 52.95 
SN eign soe Galefaka 3.788 25.00 50.00 
BE Ma:ae shave ates 3.589 23.68 47.37 
Sh wwkheeewn 3.409 22.50 45.00 
AN eit: wen sae 3.247 21.43 42.86 
Bes 46 usta bin 3.099 20.45 40.91 
Wa as deewede 2.964 19.57 39.12 
EE ee 2.841 18.75 37.50 
. arr sy 2.727 18.00 36.00 
MS a ae a Re 2.622 17.31 34.61 
ree 2.525 16.67 33.33 
Se ss escucees 2.425 16.07 32.14 
: ee eee 2.351 15.52 31.03 
DP iccmedweus 2.273 15.00 30.00 
Bl. x: caedeers 2.199 14.52 29.03 
, . Eee 2.131 14.06 28.13 
PROP LA 2.066 13.64 27.27 
Ds oaee aa ee 2.005 13.24 26.47 
eRe 1.948 12.86 25.71 
Wt anaes ana es 1.894 12.50 25.00 
| SEES ES Ts 1.843 12.16 24.33 
We vases clk sic 1.794 11.84 23.68 
| eee rere 1.748 11.54 23.07 
A. io aie merece 1.705 11.25 22.51 
Cer usntctar ee 1.663 10.98 21.95 
eee ee 1 623 10.71 21.42 
Se ee 1.586 10.47 20.94 
Ge eciweveie 1.550 10.23 20.46 
Me a vida atau 1.515 10.00 20.00 
Wi ccs asses as 1.482 9.78 19.56 
Cy ne eer ae 1.451 9.57 19.15 
re pees 1.420 9.37 18.74 
Se scewtnwiee 1.391 9.18 18.36 
ee eee 1.364 9.00 18.00 
Ol 15 64 aa 1.337 8.82 17.65 
OP can were ewe 1.311 8.65 17.31 
et his ciewhewas a 1.287 8.49 16.99 
OO si cv eeewes 1.263 8.33 16.67 
ee 1.240 8.18 16.37 
ces necesees 1.218 8.04 16.08 
Eo eee 1.196 7.89 15.79 
Tre 1.176 7.76 15.52 
Me oO cadalecen 1,156 7.63 15.26 
CP ticueke'enus 1.136 7.50 15.00 


I would suggest that it would be a good 
idea for all motorists to carry this table on 
tours where speed traps exist—P. R. 
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ELECTRICAL DEVICES USED IN MOTOR CARS 


T is not always true that the magnetic 
| material should be the best from the 
point of view of permeability. Take for 
illustration magneto armatures, they are 
frequently of cast gray iron, and this ma- 
terial, as was stated, is not with a high 
permeability relative to wrought iron or 
good selections of steel. As the tables in- 
dicated, it would take a magneto-motive 
force of 188 ampere-turns per centimeter 
length of the magnet, or gray cast iron, to 
set up a flux density of 10,000 lines per 
square centimeter, whereas, with wrought 
iron, the same flux density would follow 
were the magneto-motive force but 6.5 
ampere-turns per centimeter length. 

There are times when it is desirable to 
do without such fine materials, as, for illus- 
tration, when the reaction will detract 
from the good performance of the system. 
Jn an armature, whether in a magneto, or 
in a dynamo electric machine, the armature 
reaction is due to the ampere-turns of 
magneto-motive force set up by the current 
in the armature windings multiplied by 
the number of windings, and this reaction 
will be in magnitude, depending upon the 
permeability of the iron used in the core 
of the armature, for the most part, influ- 
enced by such other considerations as the 
air gap distance and flux density in the 
air gap. 

Armature Reaction Effects 

Armature reaction shifts the magnetic 
field proper, and in a magneto used for 
sparking purposes this would tend to shift 
the angle of advance so to speak, which is 
but a part of the trouble, for since the 
armature reaction would not be a constant 
under all conditions of service, it is as- 
sured that the angle of advance of the 
spark would not be on a basis to be de- 
pended upon. There is no way by which 
the motorists would know the extent of 
this shifting of the magnetic field, due 
to armature reaction, and the motor would 
fail to perform up to the expectations 
claimed for magneto ignition devices. The 
armature of a magneto should not be made 
of the finest materials possible to procure, 
such as are used in static transformers, 
simply because the inferior materials used 
are capable of doing the work and the un- 
certainties of a changing angle of advance 
are aborted. 

If armature reaction is not desired the 
question might be asked, why not use some 
non-magnetic material for the armature 
core, as brass, bronze or aluminum? There 
is but one reason, which lies in the lack 
of ability of such an armature to generate 
the necessary voltage. The best armature 
for the purpose is the one with the least 
armature reaction, along with the desired 
voltage in the external circuit due to the 
armature. Cast iron seems to do the work, 
and in it the armature reaction is not so 
great that the plan is aborted, although 
it is probably true that sparking would be 


By Thomas J. Fay 
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more efficient were the armature reaction 
less than it is. 


Calculating Armature Reaction 

Armature reaction is measured in mag- 
neto-motive force, in gilberts or ampere- 
turns, at the option of the designer, and 
since the armature reaction is not unlike a 
counter-magneto-motive force, the common 
name for the phenomenon is back ampere- 
turns. If a dynamo is equipped with a 
commutator, which commutes the alter- 
nating current into direct the back ampere- 
turns may be calculated as follows: 

@NI 
BA-T= 





? 
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BA-T = counter magneto-motive force in 
ampere-turns = armature reaction, 

@=angle of lead of brushes, 

N=number of turns of wire—in series 
—on the periphery of the armature, 

{= armature current in amperes. 

If the armature back ampere-turns are 
known, it will then be possible to ascertain 
the effect on the strength of the magnetic 
field, since the back ampere-turns, plus the 
magnetic leakage—stray magnetic field— 
will be a fair measure of the magneto- 
motive force of the magnetic field that 
will be required to overcome the back am- 
pere-turns of the armature. 

Status of Armature Reactions 

Back ampere-turns will set up a counter 
magneto-motive force that will oppose the 
magneto-motive force of the field proper, 
to an extent depending upon the current 
density in the armature turns, and the 
number of turns, in a manner as shown by 
the formula previously given. The stray 
field, due to armature reaction, is at the 
bottom of sparking at the brush tips, in 
direct current work and the direction of 
the field of force due to back ampere-turns 
is shown in Fig. 15, in which it will be 
noted that the density in the polar horns 
will be increased by this field. The same 
field will be present in an alternating-cur- 
rent machine, as a magneto, and the dis- 
tortion due to it will be present, although 
the commutator brushes will not be present 
to act as a tell-tale. 

The armature, Fig. 15, is of the conven- 
tional iron-clad character, which will not 
alter the facts, if a bobbin-armature, as 
used in magneto work, is substituted. The 
flux density of the reaction field will be 
greater as the armature core is increased in 
permeability, which is but a matter of the 
use of such superior magnetic material as 
wrought iron, or steel as usually employed 
in magnetic fields. If this counter mag- 
netic field is not desired, cast iron will best 
serve for the armature core in magneto 
work, for the very reason that the perme- 
ability of this class of material is low, and 


the flux density will be restricted. There 
are other considerations to be taken into 
account, as, the flux density in the air gap, 
which is a matter that is not easy to 
regulate in magneto work, due to the use 
of permanent magnets, in which the field 
of magnetic force is limited to the ability 
of the magnet, in the absence of any field 
exciting windings, to set up a magneto- 
motive force, to defeat armature reaction. 


Armature Design Data 

In the absence of a set of field windings, 
to produce a greater strength of the mag- 
netic field, care must be exercised to avoid 
the use of an armature of great inductive 
ability, which would be due to a large 
number of ampere-turns on the same, This 
rule is observed, for that matter, in the 
design of dynamo electric machines, since 
it is not well to have distortions, due to 
excess ampere-turns on the armature. The 
armature that will deliver the desired 
electro-motive force in volts, to the ex- 
ternal circuit, with the least internal loss 
from the electrical point of view, and that 
will cause the minimum distortion in the 
magnetic circuit, is the best for the work, 
irrespective of the purpose for which the 
machine is designed. In general then 
what is wanted is a machine in which the 
armature ampere-turns will be a minimum, 
which is a matter of having the minimum 
number of turns of wire on the armature, 
and the size of wire should be large, in 
order that the internal loss will be low. 
As before stated, in connection with bat- 
teries, if the drop in volts in the armature 
is high, tue resistance of the external cir- 
cuit must be high also, else the current in 
amperes will be excessive, and the internal 
drop in volts will be so great as to defeat 
the end. 

In magneto work, if the armature core is 
of high permeability, the spark advance 
for increasing speed of the motor will be 
excessive, which undesirable result will be 
due to increasing current in the magneto 
armature especially if the turns of wire on 
the same be great, which in turn will pro- 
duce an excessive armature reaction, due 
to the increased back ampere-turns on the 
armature. This result will be greater if 
the armature is of low ohmic resistance, 
due to the use of wire of a relatively large 
sectional area. On the whole, if the spark 
is not to be advanced, which is the prac- 
tice in taxicab work, for illustration, the 
armature core should be of high magnetic 
reluctance, hence of low magnetic perme- 
ability, following the use of cast iron. It 
would be difficult to use material in the 
armature core, were the same of a char- 
acter, of much greater magnetic reluctance 
than cast gray iron. The reason for this 
lies in the difficulty with which the normal 
field of magnetic flux would permeate the 
core of low magnetic permeability. 

In a sense, magneto work differs from 
dynamo designing in that magnetic hys- 








teresis does not so materially enter into 
the problem. In regular dynamo work 
hysteresis has to be considered since heat- 
ing will cause trouble, and the efficiency of 
the machine will be much depressed if the 
hysteresis losses are not limited. Then 
there is the question of the character of 
the losses to be figured in. Hysteresis is a 
large factor in what are designated as fixed 
losses, which materially reduce the all-day 
efficiency of a machine if the load is vari- 
able, as it generally is. Fixed losses are 
quite independent of the load, which is an- 
other way for saying that they are the 
same for all loads. In magneto work, as 
it obtains in sparking service, the quéstion 
of efficiency, from the point of view of 
output for power consumed, is a matter of 
relatively no importance primarily, because 
the real work involves a highly efficient 
spark, and the cost of which, from the 
point of view of power required, is but 
slight. 


Properties of Magnetic Hysteresis 


Professor Ewing, in his notable work, 
applied the name hysteresis to that qual- 
ity in iron which causes the lagging of in- 
duction behind the force of the magnetic 
flux. Hysteresis enters into the sparking 
problem to a very great extent under cer- 
tain conditions, which will be explained in 
that the time to demagnetize increases 
with the hysteresis. Spark coils, if the 
hysteresis value of the iron of the core is 
high, will fail to do the best work because 
the spark will lag excessively. Hysteresis 
increases in iron depending upon the qual- 
ity of the same from the hysteresis point 
of view and upon the number of the mag- 
netic reversals, as well as upon the 1.6 
power of the maximum flux density in 
gauss or lines per square centimeter. 

In a spark coil, in view of the manner in 
which the hysteresis increases, the lag due 
to the same will depend upon the fre- 
quency of the reversals of the magnetic 
flux, in direct proportion, and the 1.6 power 
of the flux density. That the later prop- 
erty should be regulated for the minimum 
value of the hysteresis, is quite as impor- 
tant as it is that the hysteresis constant of 
the material used be as low as possible. 


Hysteresis Values 

The hysteresis constant is accepted in 
practice, for the respective materials, as 
follows: 


Hysteresis 

Materials Constant 
Superior grades of .transformer sheet 

FEE ree oer) eee -0015 
Superior grades of iron wire for spark 

CU 640% bss cee tide aC eeleeue a .002 


Average sheet iron used in transformer 
COREE s Kbp ess eden 6460S OR a6448 + 6 be 


Soft annealed cast—gray—iron ....... -008 
Soft annealed steel castings........... .008 
Unannealed steel castings............. .012 
Ordinary cast—gray—iron............ -016 
Hardened steel castings............+.5 .025 


It will be observed that annealing is of 
the greatest importance if it is desired to 
have the hysteresis as low as possible. 
Take, for illustration, gray cast iron, in 
which, in the annealed state, the hysteresis 
value is but .008, as against .016 if the 
iron is in the ordinary state; this great 
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difference would have an enormous effect 
on the performance, and in many cases 
would represent the difference between 
success and failure. Steel castings in the 
annealed state show up but little, if any, 
better than annealed soft gray iron in the 
cast state, whereas, if the annealing proc- 
ess is not attended to the steel casting will 
hold to the lowest hysteresis value consid- 
ering the two. 

If the steel casting is hardened, the 
table shows that the hysteresis constant 
will be very high, and this is a matter of 
some importance in magneto work, if ac- 
count is taken of the permanent magnets, 
which are of special crucible steel in the 
hardened state. The hysteresis value of 
such material is bound to be very high 
and it will be proper to avoid the use of 
the same in any position that will bring on 
the ills of hysteresis, This will be possible 
if the polar horns are annealed gray cast 
or wrought iron. The hysteresis constants 
given in the above table, although they in- 
dicate the differences, considering the sev- 
eral grades of magnetic material, have an- 
other use besides, in that they may be used 
in the Steinmetz formula as follows: 

h=n B** 

h= heat loss, in ergs per cubic centi- 
meter, of the material, 

B= flux density in lines per square cen- 
timeter, 

n=hysteresis constant as given in the 
table. 


Loss in Form of Heat 


In other words, the loss, in the form of 
heat due to hysteresis is equal to 1.6 power 
of the flux density multiplied by the hys- 
teresis constant, which depends upon the 
material used, and the state in which it 
resides. In spark coil work, the heat due 
to hysteresis is not important because the 
surface exposed is enough to dissipate the 
heat without an increase in temperature 
such as will destroy the insulation. The 
real trouble due to hysteresis lies in the 
lagging effect, which causes the induction 
to lay behind the magnetic force, thus in- 
troducing a time element that seriously in- 
terferes with the desired results, which 
time element is not on a constant basis 
because the speed of the motor is not con- 
stant, which speed causes a change in the 
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frequency, and as before stated, the hys- 
teresis is directly proportional to the fre- 
quency. 

Hysteresis in Magnetos 

In magneto work, the same trouble will 
be present, due to the core of the step-up 
transformer, which takes the place of the 
spark coil, and its core, in battery systems. 
In a general way both systems fall short 
of that instantaneous sparking function 
that assures ignition of the mixture at the 
propitious time. The actual spark ad- 
vance under the circumstances will be less 
than the surface indications due to lag in 
the iron core of the spark coil or the step- 
up transformer, and the amount of the 
difference will depend upon the quality of 
the bundle of iron wire used in the core of 
the coil. If good iron wire is used, and if 
the amount is scant, the flux density per 
unit area will be high, and the hysteresis 
loss will be high. For the iron core, then, 
what is really wanted, is iron wire of the 
finest grade, of high permeability, lowness 
of the hysteresis constant, and in quantity 
sufficient to assure a moderate degree of 
saturation, in order to keep down the effect 
of B’*, without, at the same time, increas- 
ing the hysteresis loss due to an excess 
amount of iron, for, as the formula states, 
the loss is in direct proportion to the mass 
of iron as well. 

The loss due to hysteresis was given in 
ergs per cubic centimeter, and for the sake 
of clearness, considering readers who may 
not have gone into the matter of measure- 
ments sufficiently to be on speaking terms 
with fundamental units, the value of the 
erg will be given as follows: The C. G. 
S. unit of energy = 1 erg = energy required 
to overcome the resistance of 1 dine at a 
speed of 1 centimeter per second. The 
dine is the C. G. S. unit of force and is 
represented by 1.01936 milligrams, in a 
locality in which the force of gravity is 
equal to 981 centimeters per second. The 
erg, then, is equal to 1/10’ watts, in the 
practical system of notation; in other 
words, 1 watt is equal to 10’ ergs. 

To the casual observer, an erg looks like 
a small amount of energy, but a little in- 
vestigation will suffice to show that it is 
not so small as to be disregarded, particu- 
larly in view of the effect of heat on insul- 
ation, and the small amount of heat that 
can be dissipated by a square inch of sur- 
face, inasecond of time. In dynamo work 
in general it is good practice to allow 1 
square inch of surface for .3 watts loss if 
the parts do not rotate, and .6 watts loss 
when rotation helps to cool the coil, by 
increasing the effect of the air currents. 
Laminating Reduces Eddy Currents 

Eddy currents are in reality local cur- 
rents in the iron core of an armature set 
up as a result of moving the iron core 
through a magnetic field. If wire is wound 
in an armature, and the armature is rotat- 
ed in a magnetic field, a current will be 
induced in the section of the wire. Iron 
of the core acts in just the same way, and 
this current will be very large in armatures 
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that rotate in a dense field at a high speed, 
if the iron is not laminated. In general 
practice, then, armatures are built up of 
thin plates of sheet iron, with edges in the 
plane of the magnetic flux, each one in- 
sulated from the other, and all insulated 
from the spiders and the shaft. In this 
way the eddy currents are reduced to a 
minimum, and the heat which is the mani- 
festation of eddy currents is avoided. Such 
eddy currents absorb power, hence their 
absence is a sign of a better efficiency; 
moreover, the chances of destroying the 
insulation on the wire are reduced to a 
minimum. 

In magneto work, owing to the great sur- 
face available to dissipate the heat, the 
question of eddy currents is of much less 
importance, and as a rule the armature 
core is not laminated. It also is true that 
cast iron, of which magneto armature cores 
are made, is of such high electrical resist- 
ance that the ills of eddy currents are not 
so pronounced, and the flux density in the 
core is so low that the eddy currents are 
comparatively feeble. In this apparent 
departure from good dynamo designing 
there is little chance of criticism, just as 
in the use of cast iron for the core the re- 
sults are not necessarily inferior, indeed; 
in the case of the cast iron, it has been 
shown that an actual improvement follows. 

(To be continued.) 


CHANCES IN PORI1UGAL 

Vice-Consul-General Charles F. La Serre, 
of Lisbon, has the following to say about 
the introduction of American cars in Por- 
tugal: ‘‘There are in Portugal about 1,200 
motor cars. Nearly 600 of these are regis- 
tered at the civil governor of Lisbon. Lis- 
bon is a city of over 400,000 inhabitants 
and of considerable wealth. The motor 
business is growing rapidly, and if the 
American manufacturer intends to make a 
bid for the business now is the time to do 
it. There is only one American car in 
Lisbon; this is a runabout and is in the 
hands of an agent newly established. One 
reason why there are no more American 
cars here is that American corncerns have 
not displayed any energy in demonstrating 
their machines in this market. Again, the 
dealers hesitate to try cars of American 
make because a car was imported 3 or 4 
years ago that did net meet with the re- 
quirements demanded here. Lisbon is very 
hilly and cars that are used here must be 
climbers. The lowest horsepower required 
is 15-20. There are no electric cars or 


cars of the steamer type in use in Lisbon. - 


It is the experience of the dealers that 
they are not suitable for hilly country, and 
the recharging of electric motors is very 
expensive. 

‘*There are some German and English 
makes sold here, but the favorites are the 
French and Italian, the French being the 
most popular. The style of car mostly 
used is the double phaeton or touring car. 
They vary in price from $1,800 to $5,000. 
The import duty is comparatively low.’’ 
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Great Importance of State Good Roads 


By George C. Diehl 








HE importance of state good roads 
‘% associations is not appreciated in the 
majority of the states. This is especially 
true in the states which have built a great 
many miles of roads with state aid. In 
many states the only good roads organiza- 
tions are those which are composed entirely 
of the motorists. Although the motorists 
do not begrudge the time which they spend 
in these organizations, they feel that more 
valuable results can be obtained by having 
associations representative of not only the 
motorists but of the farmers, the county 
commissioners, county boards of supervis- 
ors, and the minor highway officials 
throughout the states. Such organizations 
permit the chief highway officials of the 
state to keep in touch with public senti- 
ment, and disseminate the knowledge 
gained through the experience of such offi- 
cials. They also act as a check upon the 
chief highway officials when inclined to 
follow unwise counsels. These state as- 
sociations should meet regularly, and sug- 
gest the proper forms of new highway laws, 
and desirable amendments to the existing 
statutes. 

Two important subjects which state high- 
way associations could properly urge are: 
The construction of permanent masonry 
bridges, and the improvement of town or 
lateral roads. 

Work of Building Bridges 

Few of the states aid in the construction 
of bridges. The entire burden of construc- 
tion must be borne by the township or 
local municipality. The result, in sections 
where bridges are numerous, has been that 
inferior structures have been erected 
owing to lack of funds. The type usually 
adopted in such cases has been a light iron 
or steel superstructure, with plank flooring 
and railroad iron pile sub-structure—or 
poorly-laid rubber abutments. The life 
of such bridges does not exceed usually 30 
or 40 years; and if not promptly replaced 
they constitute a menace to all users of 
the highway. The usual renewals consist 
of placing an inferior iron or steel bridge 
over the old weakened foundation. The 
local highway officials not having technical 
training are frequently misled or corrupted 
by unscrupulous agents. The bridges con- 
stitute an absolutely essential part of the 
highway and should be erected under state 
supervision and in part at least at state 
expense, with the result that in place of 
weak and inferior structures, solid, attrac- 
tive and durable concrete bridges will be 
erected. The cost of erecting a reinforced 
concrete bridge is little if any in excess of 
the cost of a properly-designed steel struc- 
ture. The cost of repairs and maintenance 
of concrete bridges is nothing; consequent- 
ly they endure for ages. 

So much has been said about brick, stone 
and macadam pavements that the fact that 
the vast majority of roads must for many 


generations be dirt roads, is rather lost 
sight of. By proper care and supervision, 
under appropriate laws, these roads can be 
made, for the greater part of the year, 
almost as satisfactory as hard surface 
roads. To show the impossibility of mac- 
adamizing all of our roads in one genera- 
tion, or in any limited period of time, it 
is sufficient to say that there are over 
2,000,000 miles of roads in the United 
States; macadamizing costs not less than 
$5,000 a mile, and usually more than that. 
At the lesser cost the aggregate expendi- 
ture to improve all the roads in the coun- 
try would be $10,000,000,000 or $100,000,- 
000 a year for 100 years. The main roads, 
upon which traffic is heaviest, and which 
accommodate the greatest population, are 
estimated to be less than 10 per cent of 
the whole. The ultimate improvement of 
these main roads can be reasonably antici- 
pated, if public sentiment is properly 
aroused. 

The improvement of main roads should 
not take all the time, energy and appropri- 
ations, but should go forward hand in hand 
with the improvement of town roads. In 
some localities for many years the entire 
amount of highway taxes, whether payable 
in cash or labor, has been expended in tem- 
porary work; whereas nothing has been 
spent for permanent improvements, with 
the result that the condition of the town 
roads remained unchanged. The roads in 
some places are no better today than they 
were 50 years ago, notwithstanding the 
labor and money expended upon them by 
the people. 

Labor On the Highways 

There is annually expended on the town 
or lateral roads of the country $55,000,000 
in eash and $20,000,000 in labor. To se- 
cure a proper improvement of the town 
roads, it is necessary to abolish the labor 
tax which is in vogue in about thirty-five 
states and substitute a money tax. It is 
also necessary to spend a certain amount 
each year for permanent improvements. 
Many local officials are inexperienced; it is 
desirable to have the chief highway oflfi- 
cials of the states advise and superintend 
the work done by local officials upon the 
town roads. Under such circumstances it 
is not difficult to enact fixed rules and reg- 
ulations which can provide in most cases 
that not over one-half of the town high- 
way tax shall be expended for highway re- 
pairs and maintenance and that the other 
half shall be used to construct permanent 
improvements. Under such a system in 
addition to such state and national aid as 
public sentiment might enforce, there 
would be expended for permanent better- 
ments about $40,000,000 annually on the 
lateral roads through the counties. The 
more important lateral roads connecting 
with the main state roads should be first 
improved. 

















Trumbull Club Active—The Trumbull 
Automobile Club, of Warren, O., is one of 
the most active clubs on the western re- 
serve. It is planning several club runs for 
this summer. 


New Oregon Club—The Josephine Coun- 
ty Automobile Club, of Grants Pass, Ore., 
has been organized with the following of- 
ficers: F. B. Olding, president; Dr. W. H. 
Flanagan, vice-president; James Tuffs, sec- 
retary, and Lincoln Savage, treasurer. Its 
principal object will be to promote the 
good roads movement. 


Another New One—The Eau Claire Com- 
mercial Association, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
is taking the initiative in the formation 
of a club to affiliate with the Wisconsin 
State A. A. and the A. A. A. The Com- 
mercial assoeiation is the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in Wisconsin that has pro- 
vided a car for its secretary. 


Savannah Plans a Run—The Savannah 
Automobile Club has decided to have an 
endurance run to Augusta, Ga., and back, a 
distance of 132 miles each way. The run 
is to start in the morning at 7 o’clock on 
May 31. It is likely twenty cars or more 
will make the trip and the one making 
the trip with the fewest stops will be re- 
warded the trophy. Secretary Arthur 
Soloman has been given the job of pre- 
paring a list of penalties which will gov- 
ern, 

Atlanta’s New Home—The Fulton Coun- 
ty Automobile Club, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
just settled comfortably in its new club- 
house. Unlike many clubhouses this build- 
ing is located well out into the country, 
some 5 miles from the city on the Peach- 
tree road, and is tucked far back in a 
grove of trees, which assures protection 
from dust, seclusion and many other desir- 
able qualifications for a clubhouse. The 
building was built for a summer home by 
one of Atlanta’s wealthy citizens and the 
club was fortunate in securing it for its 
permanent home. 


Grand Rapids’ Orphans’ Day—The 
Grand Rapids Automobile Club, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has set the date for the 
annual orphans’ ride at June 16. On that 
date the little unfortunates will be guests 
of the club at its new clubhouse on the 
Cascade road, 10 miles east of Grand 
Rapids. Instead of taking the children 
through the city, as was the custom in 
former years, the club will make the run 
to the clubhouse direct and will serve a 
banquet to the youngsters in its new home. 
The club has leased the building formerly 
occupied by the Thornapple Boat and Gun 
Club and has repaired and refinished it. 
A cafe, reading rooms and other features 
have been installed and when the building 


is opened for the season on June 1 it will 
seem like a new building. The club has a 
membership of about 250 at the present 
time and is prospering. 


Gives Up Meet Idea—The Rhode Island 
Automobile Club has decided not to hold 
a race meet at Narragansett park on 
Memorial day. It was found that it would 
not be possible to get the track in shape 
for a meet at that time. 


Middleboro Will Repeat—The Middle- 
boro Automobile Club, of Middleboro, 
Mass., now in its fourth year, is planning 
to duplicate its work of last year when it 
erected banners asking for a square deal 
for motorists and promising the same in 
return. The old banners used a year ago 
have been repainted and they will be hung 
out again in a few days. The town of 
Wareham, which is near by, will follow the 
same plan instead of resorting to traps 
this year, so that motorists going to and 
from the south shore will not be pestered 
by overzealous officials. 


Finishing Signboard Work—The Colum- 
bus Automobile Club, of Columbus, O., has 
about completed the task of erecting dan- 
ger signs, direction signs and distance 
markers on all the roads in central Ohio. 
The work was started several weeks ago 
and several hundreds of the signs have 
been erected on all the principal roads in 
central Ohio. The territory covered by the 
Columbus club extends as far east as 
Zanesville, where the Wheeling, W. Va., 
club will take up the work; as far west as 
West Jefferson, as far north as Marion and 
south to Chillicothe. Tourists who contem- 


plate a tour through central Ohio will be 
aided to a great extent by the signs. The 


danger signs are on sheet iron and are in 
red sufficiently large to attract the atten- 
tion of motorists. 

Kansans Plan a Run—The Junction City 
Automobile Club, of Junction City, Kan., 
will hold an endurance run during the 
first week in June for the Lyric cup, given 
by a prominent citizen. Already the town 
is enthused over the run. 


Wants Gliddenites to Stop—The Mason 
City Automobile Club, of Mason City, Ia., 
is making an effort to be put on the route 
of the Glidden tour as one of the over- 
night stops. The club proposes to change 
the tentative route by laying out another 
one from Owatonna, Minn., to Mason City. 
They would include, also, the towns of 
Waterloo or Des Moines in the list of 
points between Mason City and Fort 
Dodge. The argument against the route 
from Mankato, Minn., to Algona and 
thence to Fort Dodge is that it is too short 
and does not give the cars a fair running 
test for that day. 


Climb For Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
will have a hill-climb this summer. This 
is according to the plans now being consid- 
ered by the Grand Rapids Automobile 
Club. The climb, which will be held under 
the sanction of the A. A. A., will be on 
one of two hills. West Bridge street and 
the John Ball Park hill, both steep grades, 
are being considered, with the probabili- 
ties in favor of the park, that road having 
several sharp bends and the Bridge street 
hill having only one. The club will go 
ahead with arrangements as soon as the 
committee in charge of the plans can com- 
plete its work and a date will be selected 
for the event. 
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HE first announcement of 1910 models 
comes from the Packard Motor Car 
Co., and reveals the continued policy of 
this Detroit concern in manufacturing two 
models—Packard 30 and Packard 18, the 
former a seven-passenger touring car also 
fitted with a variety of bodies such as 
runabout, limousine, landaulet, close- 
coupled and phaeton, and the latter chassis 
fitted with a five-passenger touring car 
body, runabout, limousine and landaulet. 
A standard chassis is used in each model 
for all except the runabout type. Both 
the 30 and 18 are practically alike as far 
as chassis design is concerned, differing 
only in size and strength of parts. The 30 
has 5 by 5%%-inch cylinders, and the 18 
cylinders measure 47; by 5% inches. The 
1910 improvements in the one are the same 
as the improvements in the other and the 
following description will apply to both. 
Since its advent into four-cylinder motor 
ear construction, the Packard has followed 
consistently a line of development not 
characterized by radical changes from year 
to year, but rather slight modifications 
from season to season. For 1910 the major 
alteration consists in the abandonment of 


the expanding flywheel clutch heretofore: 


used and the use of what is termed a dry- 
plate clutch, which is inclosed in a cylin- 
drical compartment seen to the rear of the 
flywheel in the chassis illustration. The 
significance of the term dry-plate consists 
in the fact that between the plates or 
disks use is made of a special line of mate- 
rial which is claimed to withstand the 
severest usage without burning and with- 
out lubrication of any nature. 


Other Improvements 


The other improvements are confined to 
the water system, the ignition, transmis- 
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sion and steering wheel. In the water 
system there are two improvements: First 
is that the suction strainer in the water 
pump is quickly removable for cleaning 
without the necessity of breaking any of 
the water connections; and second, a new 
type of filler cap is used on the radiator 
which is of the quick-opening and closing 
variety. The changes in the ignition sys- 
tem are two: First, the primary wire 
from the battery to the coil box is carried 
within a protecting tube; and second, the 
switch handle on the coil box is made in 
the form of a small lever, which is access- 
ible and can be turned with the hand or 
foot from the battery to magneto. In the 
steering gear, the wheel is improved in 
that the wood covering entirely encloses 
the metal rim and also extends onto the 
spokes of the wheel; and, in the steering 
gear, the addition of grease cups supplying 


lubricant direct. to the steering sectorshaft 
The alterations in 
the transmission system are concerned with 
the reverse speed mechanism and the gear- 
shifting lever quadrant. Heretofore, the 
toggle, which operates the reverse gear, 
has been located in front of the transmis- 
sion box where it was not protected by 
any housing, but for 1910 it is enclosed in 
a forward extension of the gearbox where 
it is protected against mud, dirt and water. 
Transmission Alteration 

Another transmission 
addition to the gear-shifting lever quad- 
rant which gives the speed-change lever a 
selective action in the same quadrant slot. 
For first speed the lever is at the rear of 
the quadrant slot and for third speeds it 
is at the forward end of the slot. The in- 
troduction of small shoulders on opposite 
of the slot allows the lever to be 


bearings is important. 


alteration is an 
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shifted in either direction for the second- 
speed position. The reverse position is as 
at present, namely, in a lateral slot on the 
inner side of the quadrant, and opposite 
the neutral position of the lever. The 
chief difference in the bodies consists in 
a forward extension of the front mud 
guards and aprons, designed to increase 
the protection against mud being thrown 
back alongside of the bonnet. The general 
body lines are similar to the present type, 
save that the moldings and framework 
around the doors have been simplified with- 
out sacrificing appearance. In the run- 
about types the runabout seat in the rear 
has been increased in size, depth and up- 
holstery. The starting crank is held by 
automatic latch in a vertical position. 
The leading Packard characteristics of 
the past several seasons are retained prac- 
tically without alteration. Foremost in 
this category comes the continuation of the 


combined rear axle and gearset affording 
three forward variations. Conspicuous in 
the unit housing containing the transmis- 
sion and differential is the internal ribbing 
which gives the differential a plain oval 
exterior. The differential gear unit is sup- 
ported by its own bearings allowing the 
rear axle driveshafts to be withdrawn 
without disturbing the gears. Annular 
ball bearings are used throughout in the 
transmission and differential. The sta- 
tionary axle sleeves are steel tubes pressed 
into and riveted within the flanged collar 
of the differential case. Closely associated 
with the rear axle are the two sets of 
brakes acting on rear wheel drums, the 
expanding set, lever-controlled for emer- 
gency use, and the contracting set pedal- 
actuated for service braking. 
Features of the Motor 

The characteristics of the Packard motor 
consist in the use of twin castings with 
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opposite valves; plain bearings for the 
crankshaft, camshaft, pump and magneto- 
shafts; interchangeable valves, and timing 
gears inclosed in a separate compartment 
at the forward end, to which must be add- 
ed the individual characteristic, the three- 
part aluminum crankcase, the upper por- 
tion with integral lateral supporting arms. 
carrying the crankshaft bearings between 
it and the middle portion, and the lower or 
bottom section serving only as an oil pan. 
Parsons white brass is the bearing metal 
used for the three crankshaft bearings and 
the lower bearings of the connecting rod, 
and Packard special bronze for the upper 
connecting rod bearings. Grinding enters 
largely into the make-up of the motor, the 
cylinders and pistons being ground and 
made interchangeable; all bearings surfaces 
also are ground. The cylinders have cast 
integral waterjackets and valve chambers; 
each piston carries four compression rings; 
connecting rods are dropped forgings with 
marine type lower caps and the upper part 
of the crankease has integral webs be- 
tween the supporting arms on each side 
which protect the motor accessories from 
mud and dirt, as well as furnishing suit- 
able supports for some of them. 

No change has been made in the splash 
lubricating system, which consists essen- 
tially of an oil level in the forward and 
rear crankcase compartment. This level 
is maintained by a double plunger pump 
which feeds the front and rear compart- 
ments, the oil passing en route through 
two drip sight feeds on the dash. The oil 
tank in the 30 is a vertical tank of 1-gal- 
lon capacity located in the space between 
the front and rear cylinder castings on the 
left side, and the oil pump located adja- 
cent to it is driven by a worm on the ex- 
haust camshaft. The length of the pump- 
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stroke is adjustable, thereby furnishing a 
regulation for the amount of oil fed to the 
two compartments, there being an inde- 
pendent oil level in each. 
Ignition System Dual One 

The Packard ignition system is a dual 
one, the major system including an Eise- 
mann gear-driven low-tension magneto op- 
erating in conjunction with a transformer 
coil on the dash. For starting purposes a 
secondary system is installed, comprising 
a storage cell and four-vibrator coil on 
the dash carried within the same box as 
the transformer coil for the magneto. In 
conjunction with this battery system is a 
commutator on the vertical shaft at the 
rear of the fourth cylinder. On the coil 
box and between the transformer, mag- 
neto coil on one side and the multi-unit 
battery coil on the other side is a combina- 
tion hand and lock switch which, as al- 
ready mentioned, can be operated by wither 
hand or foot. One set of spark plugs and 
one set of high-tension wires with knife 
switches are used. 

No change has been made in the Packy 
ard carbureter system, the chief character 
istics of which are: First, the control 
over the throttle by a hydraulie governor 
which has been in use for several years; 
and second, an adjustment of the spring- 
controlling auxiliary air valve so that the 
operation of this valve can be regulated 
from the dash, while the car is in opera- 
tion. This valve control consists in a slid- 
ing wedge, the apex of which is inserted 
beneath the spring support. By sliding 
the wedge under the support the spring 
tension can be increased as desired and the 
opening of the valve rendered proportion- 
ately harder. This offers an adjustment 
by which the ratio of air and gasoline in 
the mixture can be controlled, owing to at- 
mgspheric variations; and this control is 
not infrequently used to secure a rich 
charge in the cylinders just before stop- 
ping. In doing this, the wedge is inserted 
making the auxiliary spring difficult to 
open which results in greater suction on 


the gasoline at the nozzle and consequently 
a richer mixture, the ignition being cut out 
immediately previous to this. This facili- 
tates starting. 

The other carbureter detail, namely, the 
hydraulic governor, is a motor control, in 
that the governor will maintain a predeter- 
mined motor speed. Its action may be cut 
out as desired by the accelerator pedal, 
thus providing for rapid acceleration and 
high-speed running. The usual throttle 
control is provided on the steering wheel. 
The hydraulic governor action is a simple 
one and consists of a diaphragm in the 
water circulation system between the 
pump and the waterjackets. The water 
pressure bears upon ,one side of the 
diaphragm and the other side has connec- 
tion with the throttle of the carbureter. 
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The higher the motor speed the faster will 
the water pump be driven and the greater 
will be the water pressure against one side 
of the diaphragm, resulting in a partial 
closing of the throttle, thereby reducing 
the motor speed. 
Big Gasoline Tank 

In the 30 touring car a 2J-gallon gaso- 
line tank is located under: the front seat, 
this tank having in its bottom a three-way 
controlling valve, by which a reserve sup- 
ply of gasoline is carried in the bottom of 
the tank. By means»of the three-way valve 
the main supply is drawn through a short 
vertical standpipe rising from the base of 
the tank. As soon as the supply is ex- 
hausted to the level of this pipe, what is 
designated the reserve supply remains and 
only can be used by turning the valve 
and allowing the gasoline to be. fed 
through an opening in the bottom of the 
tank, A third movement of the valve 
shuts off either the main or reserve supply. 
In the runabout models the carrying of the 
gasoline tank on the frame at the rear 
necessitates an automatic pressure-feed 
system. 
Cooling Features Conventional 

The cooling features of the car are con- 
ventional, consisting as they do of a gear- 
driven centrifugal pump and cellular radi- 
ator, assisted by force draft created by 
belt-driven, ball-bearing fan. In the 30 
model the water system has a 5-gallon 
capacity. In the running gears of both 
models a conventional pressed steel frame 
construction is used with the motor located 
direct on the side members, which mem- 
bers are semi-circled above the rear axle 
to increase the vertical flexion field of the 
springs. Semi-elliptic springs are used in 
front and rear, those on the 30 being 40 
and 56 inches long, respectively, and 40 
and 50 respectively on the 18 model. All 
spring shackle bearings are fitted with 
compression grease cups. The front axle 
is a large-diameter, heavy-gauged steel 
tubing. The 30 has a 123.5-inch wheelbase 
for all models except the runabout, which 
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measures 108, and on the 18 model these 
measurements are 112 and 102 inches re- 
spectively. On the 30 touring car 36 by 4 
by 4%4-inch tires are used front and rear, 
and on the runabout 3%-inch fronts are 
employed. On the 18 the tire sizes are 
34 by 4 all around, except in the runabout, 
where 34-inch fronts are employed. 

The Packard bodies are sheet aluminum 
panels over wood framework; aluminum 
fenders are employed; a metal apron is 
furnished between the frame and the run- 
ning board; the usual tonneau equipment, 
such as foot rail and side pockets, is fur- 
nished; and a driver’s goggle box is in- 


BRASIER FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE 
The enormous demand for commercial ve- 


hicles of the omnibus type has resulted in 
one leading French concern, the Brasier 
factory, marketing a front-wheel-drive con- 
struction, the chief merit of which is that 
it is intended to be coupled up with the 
body of a horse-drawn omnibus, making it 
possible to use the body part of horse- 
drawn vehicles and thus greatly reduce the 
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directly above the front axle. 
eluded in the partition on the front seat. | 





cost of motorizing certain big systems of 
horse transportation on the continent. 
The construction of this front-wheel- 
drive is considerably different from that 
which has been used on several occasions 
in America. 
one and universal joints are not introduced. 
The motor is mounted the same as in an or- 
dinary touring car with a cone clutch in 
the flywheel and a three-speed sliding gear- 
set back of it. Incorporated with the 
gearset is the cross jackshaft with end 
sprockets, from which side chains go for- 
ward to sprockets on short shafts located 
On each 
of these sprockets is a beveled pinion on 
a short vertical shaft and on the bottom of 
which shaft is another bevel for meshing 
with the large gear on the front wheel. 
The scheme is diagrammatically illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, in which A represents the 
front axle, S the sprocket which receives 
the drive by chain from the jackshaft, and 
P and Pl the upper and lower bevels on 
the vertical shaft X. The pinion P meshes 
with a bevel on the sprocket S and P1 with 


The front axle is not a live 


a bevel D on the wheel. This introduction 
of the vertical shaft X with the two bevels 
permits of retaining a conventional jaw 
steering knuckle J and the regular spindle 
K for supporting the wheel, which leaves 
a simpler construction than where the 
uniyersal joint is required. Fig 2 shows in 
greater detail the exact layout, not only 
giving the location of the two-cylinder 
vertical motor M, the three-speed sliding 
gearset G, the jackshaft pulley 81, the 
chains C transferring to the sprocket 8. 
B1 indicates the bevel on the side of this 
sprocket and the vertical shaft X, with its 
bevels P and P1, is shown. 

The motor has 3.5-inch bore and 4.7-inch 
stroke, making a nominal rating of 10 
horsepower. The crankshaft throws are at 
180 degrees, and the shaft is carried on 
a double ball bearing at the forward end 
and plain bearing at the rear. The usual 
type of leather-faced cone clutch is fitted 
and the gearset is the conventional pro- 
gressive set with plain bearings for the 
mainshaft and annular ball bearings for 
the countershaft. 
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Rangoon Using Cars—Consul E. A. 
Wakefield states that up to the present 
there have been 210 motor cars and motor 
bicycles registered in the office of the com- 
missioner of police for Rangoon, the capi- 
tal of Burma. 


Motorists as Firemen—Five big touring 
ears equipped with fire hose, axes and 
equipment and carrying nearly twenty fire- 
men of the Kingsley fire department, made 
a quick run to Moville, Ia., a distance of 
10 miles, and assisted materially in check- 
ing the flames which threatened to destroy 
the business section of the city. 


Convicts For Road Work—One hundred 
state convicts will soon be put to work 
constructing and improving roads between 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs, Colo. They 
will be used also to build highways be- 
tween Pueblo and Colorado Springs. War- 
den Tynan believes the scheme will result 
in the improvement of the country roads 
throughout the state. 

Changes to the Motor—Consul-General 
Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, has sent 
the following item from a German news- 
paper: ‘‘The fire department of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main is to be changed from 
horse to motor traction. It has been cal- 
culated that a considerable saving in the 
expenditures of the service will be effect- 
ed. Already the department contains some 
hook and ladder vehicles propelled by 
motor power.’’ 

Yale Students Promote Climb—The Yale 
University Automobile Club of New Haven, 
Conn., announces a ciimb on Shingle hill 
for May 26, billing three motor cycle 
events and seven for motor cars. Shingle 
hill is about 500 feet in length, consisting 
of an abrupt grade at the start, a short 
level stretch, at the end of which is a 
sharp S turn around a point of rocks and 
a steep climb to the finish, the grade vary- 
ing from 0 to 20 per cent. The hill is a 
quarter of a mile from the Boston post 
road and the West Haven green. 


Boston’s Orphans’ Day Plans—The Bos- 
ton Automobile Dealers’ Association at its 
quarterly meeting held last week decided 
to give Secretary Campbell full power to 
arrange for the annual outing of blind 
children this year. The run will be held in 
June. It also was voted to hold the an- 
nual show in Mechanics’ building again 
next March. There was some talk that 
the show might be held in the new build- 
ing across the Charles river designed for 
big conventions and shows, but the associ- 
ation thought it best to stick to Mechan- 
ies’ building, at least for the present. The 
financial returns from the last exhibition 
showed a greater increase in business and 
the men felt well repaid for their invest- 
ment. The association also voted to put 
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up a trophy for a race at the Bay state 
meet at Readville June 17, and have the 
association pay for it instead of securing 
it by subscription. 

Southern Scout Begins—The first scout- 
ing from Atlanta to lay out the route for 
the New York-to-Atlanta run this fall was 
started May 14, when a White steamer 
rolled out of Atlanta, headed for Green- 
ville, 8. C. The car plans to go carefully 
over the roads between Atlanta and Green- 
ville, S. C., and pick out the best one for 
the run. 

Atlanta Is Ambitious—Atlanta’s fight 
for the motoring supremacy of the south 
goes merrily on. The latest step in that 
direction has been the formation of « com- 
pany for the purpose of erecting a 2-mile 
race track. Not only has the company 
been formed by some of Atlanta’s wealthi- 
est citizens, but options have been secured 
on 200 acres of land near the city. It is 
proposed to spend something like $250,000 
on the erection of a grand stand and on 
laying out the race course. 


R. F. D. Men to Meet—C. W. LeVee, of 
Corvallis, Wash., has a rural delivery route 
near that burg which he covers with a 
runabout. His route is 26 miles long, 
and he must cover this distance in 8 hours 
in the winter and 5 hours in the summer. 
This, he says, is hard to do because of 
the condition of the roads. The rural 
delivery carriers’ convention which meets 
in Corvallis, May 30, will have about 130 
carriers in attendance. It is the intention 
of the carriers to have the government 
take charge of the roads of the county, 
which means better service for the people 
and an outlet for the farmer’s produce. 


Find Fault With Testers—The town of 
Windsor, one of the first sites to be set- 
tled in Connecticut, about 6 miles north 
of Hartford, is an attractive little village 
and a model community. Among other 
blessings it is fairly well endowed with 
good roads in which the villagers take 
pride. But if the Windsor Business Men’s 
Association is not in error, Hartford test 
ears contribute to the destruction of the 
town roads. The following resolution, 
adopted by the business men is self-ex- 
planatory: ‘‘It is well known that the 
town of Windsor has expended large sums 
of money in the last few years to improve 
highways and while we desire that the 
publie shall have the benefit of our roads, 
we should insist that they be used in a 
legitimate manner. Some motorists are 
very proper in their passing, while others 
are using the highways at a speed which 
transgresses the law and jeopardizes the 
life and property of our citizens: There- 
fore, be it resolved, that the Windsor 
Business Men’s Association object to and 








protest against the abuse of our highways 
through the reckless driving—testing cars 
from Hartford in particular—and that we 
ask the selectmen to co-operate with us in 
all legitimate efforts that will serve to 
prevent the abuse of our highways.’’ 

Improving the Roads—A fine motor road 
has been constructed from Carlsbad, N. M., 
to the medicinal springs, on the bank of 
the Pecos river, a distance of 2 miles. The 
money was raised by popular subscription, 
and the springs improved, making it an 
ideal resort for tourists. 

Hoosier Run Postponed—Owing to the 
fact that Indianapolis dealers will not 
have cars they can enter for several weeks, 
the French Lick endurance run has been 
postponed indefinitely. The project has 
not been abandoned, however, but dealers 
say it would be practically impossible to 
have the run early in June, as had been 
planned. 


Again Changes Show Dates—General 
Manager Samuel A. Miles, of the N. A. A. 
M., announces he cannot get the Coliseum 
in Chicago for the week of January 29 to 
February 5 for the national show, so he 
has been forced to go back to the old dates 
—February 5-12. The Atlanta date has 
also been changed from November 27- 
December 4 to the week of November 6-13. 


Gabriel the Glidden’s Band—Reveille 
and taps will be sounded on the 1909 Glid- 
den tour, by using the new Gabriel trum- 
pet signal horn, a new production of the 
Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, O. 
At a number of the night stops between 
Chicago and Denver, the tourists will be 
compelled to use Pullman ears for dining 
and sleeping purposes, and the cars will 
be parked alongside of the train. The 
Gabriel trumpet signal horn will be used 
to awaken them in the morning, and also 
sound the signal for repose. This year 
the tour will have the large Gabriel horn, 
with Milton Lusk, as usual, at the key- 
board. 

Frowns on Scorching—The Marion 
county board of commissioners, of Indi- 
anapolis, is making efforts to enforce the 
speed laws on the country highways. As 
a result the following notice has been sent 
out to dealers, manufacturers and owners 
by Albert Sahm, county auditor: ‘‘On ac 
count of the numerous complaints of reck- 
less and fast driving by persons who 
use public highways to test the speed of 
motor ears, and on account of the danger 
to life and limb to those using other ve- 
hicles arising from this practice, to sa} 
nothing of the useless damage to the 
roads, the board of county commissioners 
respectfully calls your attention to sec- 
tion 10,465, revised statutes of 1908, which 
prescribes the rate of speed, ete., and pro- 











vides penalties for violation. The board 
courteously asks you to aid it in bringing 
about changed conditions, as unless there 
is a.cessation of this practice the board 
will be compelled to take such steps as 
Will result~in a satisfactory solution of 
the matter.’’ 


. Motors Coming In—Postmaster Fred 
Greiner, of Buffalo, announces that motor 
cars may replace the wagons used in the 
éollection of mail in that city. Mr. 
Greiner recently had a conference in Wash- 
ington on the subject with Postmaster 
General Hitchcock, Senator Root and 
others. 


Boulevard Around Buffalo—Chairman 
Diehl, of the good roads committee of the 
American Automobile Association, is 
advocating a proposed boulevard around 
Buffalo. According to his plans the route 
will begin at Niagara street in that city, 
cutting across Tonawanda on to Williams- 
ville. The route would then extend by 
way of the Union road, to Gardenville and 
Ebenezer, to the Hamburg turnpike. 


Bills Are Held Up—Massachusetts 
motorists are wondering when the pro- 
posed new bill governing motoring in the 
Bay state will be handed into the legisla- 
ture. The hearings were closed 2 months 
ago, but the committee handling the mat- 
ter has not yet reported anything. The 
motorists are wondering if the bill will be 
held up until late and then rushed through 
with others when there will be little chance 
for debate, 


Motorists Make Fight—Motorists of 
Lockport, N. Y., are to bear the expense 
of taking an appeal in the case of Charles 
Parker, of Cambria, N. Y., against Dr. 
Frank J. Moyer, Jr., of that city. The 
plaintiff secured a verdict of $150 in the 
supreme court, claiming maliciousness on 
the part of the defendant, who failed to 
stop his motor car on signal when the 
Parker horses became frightened and ran 
away. Motorists fear that the verdict 
has established a precedent and that farm- 
ers who have no love for city owners of 
motor cars will bring many similar suits. 
They therefore want the verdict set aside 
in a higher court and are assembling the 
fund for that purpose. 


New Road to Crater Lake—The Crater 
lake road is the biggest highway construc- 
tion project in Oregon or the northwest 
today. A 30-foot highway will be con- 
structed from Medford, Ore., to Crater 
lake, a distance of 80 miles. The money 
has been appropriated for this undertak- 
ing and the work will begin at once. The 
capital to carry out this stupendous 
amount of road building is derived from 
various sources. In all half a million dol- 
lars will be spent, one-half of which 
amount has been appropriated by the fed- 
eral government, $50,000 each by Jackson 
and Klamath counties and another $50,000 
by private individuals. A commission has 
been appointed to carry out the work, and 
the road will be rushed to an early comple- 
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tion. The completion of the highway will 
make Crater lake easily accessible for all 
kinds of travel and it is predicted that 
the tourist travel will be unusually large 
to this beautiful scenic attraction. 


Motor Service in Madagascar—Consul 
James G. Carter, of Tamatave, Madagas- 
ear, writes that a motor car service was 
started in March between Antsirabe and 
Tananarive, the capital. The fare one 
way for the 63 miles is $16. 


Inspect New Canyon Road—The board 
of county commissioners of Pierce county, 
Wash., are keeping close tab on road work 
and on Monday, May 3, took a motor car 
trip up the Mount Tacoma road to Ashford 
and made a thorough inspection of the new 
canyon road. The part of road just fin- 
ished cost $8,000. 


Prizes for Farmers—As an inducement 
to farmers living in the vicinity of Esther- 
ville, Ia., to improve the country roads by 
dragging, special money prizes have been 
offered by the Estherville Commercial 
Club to the ones who will drag the longest 
stretches. These prizes range from $2 to 
$5, and will be given all during the pres- 
ent year. 

Test of Diamond Tires—Joe Tracy, re- 


‘cently made eight laps of the 1908 Vander- 


bilt race course in a 90-horsepower car, 
maintaining an average speed of 60 miles 
an hour and reaching a maximum speed on 
the motor parkway of 92 miles an hour. 
It was tires and rims that Tracy was prov- 
ing out, however, and not the car. A new 
demountable rim developed by the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co. and the Diamond grip 
tire for racing and anti-skidding work 
generally were put through the mill of 
every kind of test Tracy’s experience 
could suggest, even to purposely running 
one tire flat for 10 miles at 60 miles an 
hour. The tire casing was not materially 


injured and the rim was not affected, it 
is said. In the entire.eight laps no change 
of tires was necessary. On the entire 
set not more than a score of the steel 
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studs were loosened. The demountable 
rims also were tried out by purposely 
making tire changes, the car being brought 
to a halt while at full speed. It is claimed 
it took just 30 seconds to take off tire and 
rim complete and place fresh ones’ on the 
wheel. No tool of any kind is necessary 
with this rim. 


R. F. D. Car For Oregon—What is said 
to be the only motor car in use among 
rural mail carriers of Oregon will shortly 
be put in service by a carrier on route No. 
2 out of Weston, in Umatilla county: The 
car is selected for mountain roads and be- 
sides the mail will carry two passengers. 
The trip is 30 miles. 


Remembers Afflicted Children—Milwau- 
kee’s’ blind, deaf, crippled and invalid 
children were given a theater party last 
week, and through the courtesy of A. W. 
Shattuck, manager of the Rambler Garage 
Co., the little ones were given a motor 
ear ride to the theater and another ride 
following the performante. 


May Race at Pimlico—Ed Cassidy and 
Fred Wagner are working on a plan to 
hold another big race meet in Baltimore at 
the Pimlico track the first Saturday in 
June. The only drawback at present is a 
protest on the part of. residents of Pimlico 
to the holding of such a contest. If this 
objection can be overcome the races will 
be held. Several motor meets already 
have been held at Pimlico. 


Women to Cross Continent—Mrs. Alice 
R. Ramsay, of Hackensack, N. J., is pre- 
paring for an unusual trans-continental 
tour. She is the president of the Women’s 
Motoring Club of New York as well as the 
leader of the women’s section of the Max- 
well-Briscoe Motor Club. A short time 
ago she conceived the idea of crossing the 
continent without aid of man. Her des- 
tination is San Francisco, where she ex- 
pects to arrive about July 15. She will 
be accompanied by three other women of 
Hackensack, N. J. The route selected will 
take the women tourists through Albany, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago, Cedar 
Rapids, Omaha, Julesburg, Cheyenne, 
Granger, Ogden and Reno. 


Delay in Building Boulevard—Many re- 
gret the delay being experienced in con- 
nection with the project to build a boule- 
vard on the American side of the Niagara 
river, between Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
Some time ago a committee composed of 
leading motorists and others was appointed 
to get financial aid from the New York 
state legislature in making the boulevard 
a reality. Nothing of importance has been 
accomplished so far, however, but the 
members of the committee say that next 
year they will persist in the attempt to 
get the proposed highway. A boulevard 
is being built along the Canadian frontier 
and Buffalo motorists are delighted be- 
eause the Canadian customs officials. have 
decided to admit American cars across the 
border for a 3-days’' stay without bonds, 
a privilege that will be appreciated. 
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The Chicate Situation 


FFORTS to consolidate Chicago’s taxi- 
E cab interests have resulted in the 
merging of the interests of four of the 
concerns into the Chicago Taxicab Co., an 
organization capitalized at $2,000,000 and 
including the Dan Canary Taxi Service Co., 
the Chicago Auto Livery Co., the Kenwood 
Taxicab Co., and the taxicab department 
of the Coey Auto Livery Co. This an- 
nouncement was made Sunday and on the 
following day came the announcement that 
Tracy & Co., who underwrote the concern, 
had gone into the hands of a receiver, it 
being stated that this was caused by ‘‘un- 
fortunate ventures in the taxicab business 
in New York and Chicago and a hard 
squeeze in the recent grain corner engi- 
neered by James A. Patten.’’ Tracy & 
Co., who have two offices in Chicago, three 
in New York and branches in five other 
cities, are said to have liabilities of about 
$1,250,000 and assets of $500,000, although 
the estimate made in the petition for the 
receiver placed the assets at $1,000,000 and 
the liabilities at $250,000. W. W. Tracy, 
head of the house, at one time was inter- 
ested in the New York Taxicab Co., which 
started in opposition to the New York 
Transportation Co. At that time he was 
treasurer, but shortly after the strike last 
fall he retired. 

Lately he has been identified in the pro- 
motion of the Chicago Taxicab Co., which 
has taken over the business of the four 
Chicago firms mentioned above. It is 
stated, however, that he simply underwrote 
the stock and that his failure will not 
have any effect upon the Chicago Taxicab 
Co., interested in which are Alderman 
Arthur H. McCoid and other prominent 
Chicagoans. The deal whereby the four 
concerns were merged was not announced 
until last Sunday, when a statement was 
issued to the effect that since the original 








announcement of the merger, which in- 
cluded only the Canary and Kenwood com- 


panies, the Coey business and that of the 


Chicago Auto Livery Co. had been secured. 
As matters stand now the Chicago Taxicab 
Co. claims to have a fleet of sixty-five 
taxicabs and twenty-two touring cars and 
to have 100 more cabs coming within 60 
days. It has garages at 1326 Michigan 
avenue, Forty-third street and Drexel 
boulevard and South Park avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street. The Canary com- 
pany contributed eighteen taxicabs and 
four touring cars; the Coey concern turned 
in twenty-five taxicabs but will continue 
as an independent concern in the motor 
livery business with its touring cars and 
ambulances; the Chicago Auto Livery Co. 
had twelve taxicabs and ten touring cars, 
and the Kenwood company contributed ten 
taxicab and eight touring cars. 

The Chicago Taxicab Co. was organized 
a year ago and since that time the efforts 
to bring about the consolidation have been 
going on. It was only within the past 
month that the deal came to a head. The 
company announces a single tariff and one 
fare for four persons at 50 cents for the 
first mile and 40 cents for each additional 
mile. 

The consolidation, however, does not in- 
clude all the Chicago concerns interested in 
the taxicab business. Owen Fay is still 
a formidable figure with his Elmores; 
Walden Shaw has a big business with 
Thomas cabs; the Auto Taxicab Co. with 
its Renaults continues to flourish, and the 
Illinois Auto Livery Co. reports good prog- 
ress. 

Following the consolidation comes the 
announcement of the formation of the 


Walden Shaw Auto Livery Co. as a suc- 
cessor to the taxicab business of the Wal- 
den W. Shaw Co., agent for the Thomas, 
which started its taxicab service 6 months 
ago. The new concern is capitalized at 
$300,000, and will confine its attention to 
the taxicab proposition, the Walden W. 
Shaw Co. remaining as a retailer of motor 
ears. It has thirty cabs running at the 
present time and employs fifty drivers. It 
states it will have thirty more cabs in ser- 
vice within a short time. 


SERVICE IN PITTSBURG 


The Pittsburg Taxicab Co. will start a 
taxicab service about May 15 with twenty 
cars and will increase this number as its 
needs demand. The central office of the 
company will be at Center and Negley 
avenues and stations will be located at 
the Hotel Schenley and the Fort Pitt hotel, 
each with a private telephone exchange. 
The service will be kept up 24 hours a day. 
Rates for service have been arranged as 
follows: Thirty cents for the first % mile 
or fraction thereof; 10 cents for each % 
mile thereafter; 10 cents for every 6 
minutes of waiting; 20 cents, for each 
piece of baggage carried outside; 20 cents 
for a fifth passenger riding with the driv- 
er; $5 for the first hour or fraction thereof 
and $4 for each succeeding hour. John 
Weibley is president of the company and 
Walter Hammer, of Pittsburg, and Morton 
E. Loeb, of New York, will be superin- 
tendents, 


HARRISBURG BUYS A PATROL 
Within the next 2 months the Harris- 
burg Automobile Co., Harrisburg, Pa., will 
deliver to the city a combination ambu- 
lance and police patrol wagon. It will be 
built upon a Rambler 45-horsepower 
chassis. The ambulance will have a clear- 
ance of 7 feet inside and will afford room 








for four patients at one time if that is 
necessary. The body is high enough for 
a man of ordinary size to stand erect, and 
will have a floor of double oak separated 
by asbestos. A large electric light will 
occupy the top. When in use for patrol 
services full length seats will occupy both 
sides, with extra seats in front and rear. 
There will be room for eleven patrolmen 
and the driver. There will be triple doors 
in the rear which will allow the entire 
back to be thrown open when the wagon 
is used for ambulance purposes, while wire 
screened doors will be used. The local 
company guarantees to keep the car in 
repair and with good tires for 1 year, no 
matter how hard the usage may be. 


MOTOR TRUCK GAINING 

Cleveland is rapidly succumbing to the 
commercial car, and is about to become 
converted to the motor truck. For some 
time the Studebaker, Plymouth and other 
trucks have been fighting their way, doing 
an immense amount of missionary work. 
During the past few weeks the Frayer- 
Miller, Gramm-Logan and Rapid and one 
or two others have appeared, while others 
are known to be figuring for an opening. 
Recently President Gramm, of the Gramm- 
Logan company, addressed the state con- 
vention of bakers, held in Cleveland, upon 
the possibilities of the commercial vehicle. 


MAKING ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Cleveland probably will have another 
factory before long, the Cuyahoga Motor 
Car Co., of that city, going into the manu- 
facturing end of the business as_ the 
Cleveland Electric Vehicle Co., with a cap- 
italization of $300,000. The new concern 
is pledged to the manufacture of the elec- 
tree taxicab, the construction of the first 
of which is now under way. The car will 
utilize the new bi-polar battery, an in- 
vention of the Smith brothers, members 
of this company, who have had their idea 
patented. The directorate of the com- 
pany includes some of the most prominent 
business men in the city. Francis J. 
Wallace, formerly of New York, the man 
who founded the first taxicab company in 
Cleveland, will have direct charge of the 
sales of the new company. 


HARTFORD'S RATES 


Since the introduction of the taxicabs 
in Hartford, Conn., a greater number of 
people utilize these public conveyances 
than formerly. That is to say, many peo- 
ple who heretofore rode to their destina- 
tion via the Consolidated trolley system, 
now make use of the taxicab. At the out- 
set this class of vehicle had one disad- 
vantage to overcome, that is, the impres- 
sion that only the moneyed element could 
enjoy them even as a matter of necessity. 
But good news travels fast and it soon 
became noised about that the taxicab was 
the real thing and that if one were in a 
hurry to reach the theater or catch the 
train the taxi was the one mode that met 
every demand. The first Maxwell car 
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was an experiment and was successful 
from the outset, now there are several of 
this make as well as Elmores and Mitch- 
ells. R. D. and C. O. Britton, who operate 
the Maxwell vehicles, have issued a state- 
ment setting forth the charges for taxicab 
service. As in other cities, of course, 
travel is on a mileage basis and for two 
passengers the rate is 30 cents for the 
first % mile and 10 cents for each addi- 
tional % mile. If there are three or more 
passengers the fare is computed at the rate 
of 30 cents for the first 44 mile and 10 
cents for each additional 7, mile, so that, 
for a 1% mile trip for three or four pas- 
sengers the tax is but 90 cents—30 cents 
each if there are three. The Britton 


brothers also rent taxicabs by the hour if - 


desired at $4 per hour. In the event of 
having three or four passengers obviously 
this arrangement is cheaper. The follow- 
ing special rates are made for round trips 
to various parts of the state: Windsor, 
$4; Windsor Locks, $5; Thomsonville, $10; 
Springfield, Mass., $15; Bloomfield, $4; 
Tariffville, $6; Simsbury, $10; New Hart- 
ford, $10; Winsted, $20; Norfolk, $25; 
Canaan, $30; Torrington, $20; Thomaston, 
$15; Waterbury, $20; New Britain, $5; 
Meriden, $12; Plainville, $8; Southington, 
$10; Cheshire, $15; New Haven, $20; 
Bridgeport, $35; Manchester, $5; Rock- 
ville, $8; Stafford, $15; Willimantic, $15; 
Middletown, $10; Cromwell, $8; Norwich, 
$25; Saybrook, $25; New London, $35; 
Durham, $12; Glastonbury, $4; South 
Glastonbury, $6. 
CIGAR MEN CONVERTED 

Anderson Bros., cigar manufacturers at 
Menomonie, Wis., have purchased a motor 
ear for the use of their traveling represent- 
ative in the western Wisconsin territory. 
The car has a special body to carry sam- 
ples and stock. The firm says that it is 
able to cover from one to one and a half 
times as much territory as formerly, with 
a team of horses and:a light carriage. 

E. A. Baldwin, a mail carrier traveling 
out of Roscoe, IIll., has disposed of all his 
horses and wagons and invested the pro- 
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ceeds in a touring car. The tonneau has 
been converted into a mail rack. 

F. L. Chapman, a well-to-do agricul- 
turist residing near Lake Geneva, Wis., 
has converted his touring car into a de- 
livery wagon for carrying milk and cream 
to the factory and for light loads of grain 
and feed. The remodeled car also gives 
him a handy and useful runabout to take 
his children to school each morning. 


BUSES FOR OHIOANS 


A new company has been organized at 
Fremont, O., to be known as the Green- 
spring Auto and Garage Co. It will oper- 
ate large passenger cars between Green- 
spring, Tiffin, Clyde and Fremont and pos- 
sibly to Port Clinton and Sandusky, O. It 
will afford excellent connections between 
towns not now directly connected by 
trolley or otherwise. The necessary equip- 
ment has been purchased by Walter Shelly, 
of Defiance, who will establish a motor bus 
service between Defiance, Paulding and 
Bryan, O. Although these towns are 
located but a few miles apart, railway con- 
nections are extremely poor and this serv- 
ice will fill a longfelt want. 


HOOSIERS IN BUS BUSINESS 
Hoosiers, realizing the great possibili- 
ties in the business, are organizing motor 
bus and transfer companies in large num- 
bers. Within the last few days two such 
companies have been organized. At Sey- 
mour, Frank MHackendorf and Roscoe 
Robertson have purchased a twelve-pas- 
senger bus and are making several round 
trips daily between that city and Browns- 
town, a distance of 12 miles. At Mich- 
igan City the Auto Transfer Co. has been 
organized by John C. Ebert and Herman 
and William E. Brinckmann, who will pur- 
chase several motor trucks for transferring 


‘baggage ,etc. 


PATROL FOR HOOSIERS 


A police patrol wagon has just been re- 
ceived by the Indianapolis police depart- 
ment, making the second car of its kind 
in service in that city. 
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BROKEN GEAR TEETH 

LTHOUGH it is advisable to replace a 
A gear with broken teeth with a new 
gear, it sometimes occurs that a repair is 
more practical under the circumstances, or 
temporarily necessary. In Fig. 1 which is 
from the Commercial Motor, is shown a 
successful roadside repair recently made 
by an English chauffeur. While he was 
several miles from town, three teeth of the 
magneto pinion broke off. The pinion was 
constructed of fiber clamped between gun- 
metal side plates. The chauffeur filed off 
the stumps of the three broken teeth, so as 
to make a clear space where they had been, 
and, with a pencil, marked three lines at 
equal distances across the space to show 
where the teeth should be. On each of 
these lines he bored two holes in the fiber 
with a small screw driver, and into each 
hole he inserted a 1l-inch wood screw. He 
serewed them in firmly, and left them so 
that they protruded sufficiently far to be 
flush with the other teeth; then filed off 
the heads so as to make room for the teeth 
of the driving pinion, and the repair was 
complete. This repair, it is claimed, fitted 
to a 40-horsepower engine, brought the car 
over 38 miles, and, upon examination at the 
garage, the screws were found to be quite 
firm and almost as sound as when they 
were first put in. 

Two other methods, shown in Fig. 2, 
have often been permanently applied to 
metal gears. If several teeth are wholly 
or partly broken, shape out a dovetail re- 
cess across the face of the wheel, cast or 


shape up a brass, bronze or steel segment - 


and dovetail it,in, driving.it tight from 
one side, and securing it with screws. Then 
file the teeth to a template made from the 
standing teeth of the wheel. For a single 
tooth proceed in the same way, no screws 
being necessary if properly fitted andthe 
ends peined over with a hammer; or, file 
down the broken tooth flush with the bot- 
toms, drill and tap two or three holes, 
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according to the width of the wheel, screw 
in capscrews and trim with a file. It 
might be well to add, that, when removing 
a timing gear for repairs, or any other 
purpose, care should be taken to see that 
it, and the gears with which it meshes, are 
plainly marked. 


MARKING CAR PARTS 


Taking mechanisms apart for repaizs is 
very often one of the most troublesome 
jobs at which a repairman can be put. 
Between corrosion, dirt, and distortion, and 
perhaps fractures, it generally is the most 
disagreeable work of the shop. Often, too, 
the mechanism to be taken apart and re- 
paired is one with which the repairman 
has no acquaintance; hence, he must feel 
his way, so to speak, or after it is taken 
apart he may find that putting it together 
again is like solving an intricate puzzle. 
Before commencing to take any mechanism 
apart it should be thoroughly looked over 
in order to gain a clear idea of the general 
arrangement and location of parts. In 
most cases it will be necessary to mark 
similar parts by stamping, or with a center 
punch. It is customary among most manu- 
facturers to stamp with letters or figures 
all adjoining parts which are individually 
fitted, such as connecting-rods, pistons, 
brasses and their blocks and caps, valves, 
push-rods, guides, gears, etc. Neverthe- 
less, care should be taken to see that all 
parts are properly marked, and to mark 
those which are not. A large number of 
similar parts can be marked with center- 
pops, not only by increasing the number of 
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pops, but also by arranging them in de- 
vices; as shown in Fig. 5. The marks 
should not be put on working, or machined 
occlusal surfaces, but upon places where 
there is no direct contact. 


lia. 5—-MARKING DESIGNS 


SPANISH WINDLASS 

The old Spanish windlass, in Fig. 4 
may be occasionally employed where no 
other hoist is available. It is extremely 
handy in setting, and lining up motors, 
transmissions and rear axles. It consists 
of a round bar or piece of pipe, a piece 
of rope and a lever such as a small crowbar 
or jack-handle; all of which are quite com- 
mon to the ordinary repair shop. The round 
bar is laid across the side members of the 
frame, the rope is made fast to the object 
to be hoisted, a loop of if is wound around 
the bar as shown, and the lever inserted in 
the end of the loop. Although this is as 
old as the hills, it is not uncommon to see 
a man lying on his back, in a most uncom- 
fortable position, holding a heavy trans- 
mission case up into place while another is 
trying to locate the bolt holes, and adjust 
the liners; whereas, if this makeshift wind- 
lass were employed, one man could raise 
and set the gearbox with much less 
trouble. 


STRAIGHTENING SPINDLES 

In Fig. 3, a tool'is shown which is used 
in a local repair shop, for straightening 
spindles. The tool, which is of heavy con- 
struction, is placed in a vise; the spindle 
is heated to a red heat, the ends cooled off 
with water, and placed between the cen- 
ters, as illustrated. A lever is then placed 
between the bent portion of the spindle 
and the shank of the tool, so that when 
pressure is brought to bear on it, the spin- 
dle arm may be brought back into its nor- 
mal position. 
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New York—The Isotta company has re- 
moved to 1,650 Broadway. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Empire Motor 
Car Co.-has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Pioneer Motor Co., 
of Marquette, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $30,000. 


Boston, Mass.—The Cushman Motor Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by F. F. and A. C. Cushman. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The Mayo Radiator 
Co., of New Haven, has prepared plans 
for the erection of an addition to its plant. 


Newark, N. J.—O. M. Driscoll, who con- 
ducts a garage on East State street, 
Lambertville, has been appointed agent for 
the Mitchell. 


Sacramento, Cal_—Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the establishment of a motor 
bus line between Doyal and Susanville, a 
distance of 50 miles. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Stoyle & Vogel have 
secured the agency for the Babcock elec- 
tric. They already represent the Amer- 
ican, Grout, and Midland cars. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Park Garage Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$125,000, and will conduct the garage at 
Asbury avenue and Main street, Asbury 
Park. 


Pontiac, MichA new company, to be 
known as the Auto Top and Trim Co., is 
to be organized here. It will have a cap- 
ital stock of $15,000, and will engage in 
the manufacture of tops. 


Boston, Mass.—The Preston Auto Im- 
provement Co., of this city, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, and will do a general motor car busi- 
ness. The incorporators are R. N. Gowing 
and F. G. Preston. 


Charleston, S. C.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Automobile and Marine Motor 
Co, Dr. N. 8S. Lea was elected president, 
L. M. Pickney, vice-president; C. H. 
Jervey, secretary, and J. C. D. Schroder, 
secretary, while W. O. Bee is to be man- 
ager, 

Manitowoc, Wis.—A company is being 
formed here to establish a motor livery 
service between Manitowoc and Silver 
Lake, a pretty summer resort in Mani- 
towoe county. It is proposed to purchase 
a twelve or twenty-passenger bus and two 
or three small cars. 

Shortsville, N. Y.—The Shortsville Wheel 
Co. is preparing to go into the manufac- 
ture of motor car wheels, and a complete 
outfit of machinery has been purchased 
from the Defiance Machine Co., of De- 
fiance, O. The new department is to be 
entirely separate from the carriage wheel 


plant, and it is likely that a new factory 
will be erected in the fall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Parkside Automo- 
bile Station has been appointed local agent 
for the Hupmobile. 


New York—The Metropolitan Taxicab 
Co., of 302-304 Broadway, is about to or- 
ganize a new concern. 


Utica, N. ¥.—C. H. Childs & Co., of 
Lafayette and Seneca streets, has been ap- 
pointed agents for the Jackson. 

Orange, N. J.—J. J. Mayer has been ap- 
pointed state agent for the Auburn, and 
will establish sub-agencies throughout the 
state. 


Dayton, O.—The Speedwell Car Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000, and will erect a large addition 
to the plant. 

Rocky Mount, N. C.—W. T. Taylor, who 
has the agency for the Oldsmobile in the 
southern territory, has established a sub- 
agency in this town. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—George G. Brownlee, 
manager of the Tioga Automobile Co., 
agent for the Rambler and National, has 
added the Hupmobile to his list. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Lumly-Wood- 
Brownlee Auto Co., which has been acting 
as a branch of the Houston Motor Car 
Co., is now a direct agent for the Pierce- 
Arrow. 

Kansas City, Mo.—O. P. Smith, who has 
been manager of the electric department 
of the Studebaker Brothers Mfg. Co., has 
resigned, and in the future is to act as 
manager of the Hathaway Electric Car Co., 











Dover, Del.—Pittsburg Motor Truck Co. of 
Pittsburg; capital stock, $100,000; to manu- 
facture and deal in motor cars and trucks of 
all kinds; incorporators, C. C. Conkle, M. E. 
Smith and P. C. Benedict. 


Richmond, N. ¥Y.—Richmond Auto and Sup- 
ply Co.; capital stock, $15,000; to manufac- 
ture motor cars and other vehicles; incorpo- 
rators, E. K. Forhan, H. M. Browne and J. J. 
Harper. 

New York — Mutual Garage Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; to manufacture motors, en- 
gines. machines, etc., motor cars, carriages, 
vehicles, etc., and operate garages; incorpo- 
rators, F. D. Searles, A. J. Moran and W. 
Holmes. 


Asbury Park, N. J.—Park Garage Co.; 
capital stock, $125,000; incorporators, A. M. 
Fisher, G. F. Mitchell and M. W. Bates. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—Plainfield Auto Sales Co.; 
capital stock, $25,000;. to manufacture and 
deal in motor cars of all kinds, as well as 
supplies and fixtures; incorporators, C. C. 
Brown, C. C. Rocap and S. A. Aldrich. 


Louisville, Ky.—Grossbrenner Commercial 
Car Co.; capital stock, $10,000; to purchase, 
deal in. and maintain commercial and other 
power-driven vehicles; incorporators, J. E. 
and J. C. Grossbrenner and C. E. Taylor. 


USINESS A\nnouncements 


of 1606 Grand avenue, a newly organized 
concern. 


Glen Falls, N. ¥.—George Stevenson has 
been appointed general superintendert for 
the Empire garage. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—In the future the In- 
diana Automobile Co. will act as agent 
for the Chalmers-Detroit. 


Gainsville, Ga.—The Gainsville Auto Co. 
has commenced business, and besides con- 
ducting a garage will rent machines. 

Houston, Tex.—The Shelp Co., which 
deals in rubber goods, belting and tires, 
has removed to the Temple building on 
Main street. 


Boston, Mass.—E. P. Blake, of the Hay- 
market station, has accepted the New Eng- 
land agency for the Fuller, a new machine 
of the buggy type. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—William McCulla, for- 
merly with the Belden Motor Car Co., has 
joined the forces of Wainwright & Bratton, 
agents for the Apperson. 

Swarthmore, Pa.—A company has been 
organized, to be known as the Swarthmore 
Service Co., and will run a motor bus 
service between the station and the town. 

New York—J. J. Evans, who is known 
as the agent for the American Mercedes; 
has decided to represent the Frontenac. 
Headquarters are to be opened at 1621 
Broadway. 

Gloversville, N. Y.—Henry Kline has 
erected a garage at 11 Cottage street, to 
be devoted to boarding and storage only. 
The new building is to be equipped with 
a turntable. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Sangstrom 
Motor Co. has just closed a contract with 
the Southern Motor Car Co., of Houston, 
to act as agent for the Dixie Flyer in 
the entire northwest. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Birmingham 
Auto Co. has been sold to Leo Loeb and 
Joe H. Loveman, who will in the future 
act as agents for the Chalmers-Detroit 
and the Thomas Flyer. ; 

Atlantic City, N. J—The Atlantie Auto- 
mobile Co., of North Carolina street, which 
has been closed down for a short time, has 
reopened. A repair shop and supply store 
has been added to the garage. 

Winnipeg, Man.—George H. Archibald 
& Co. has been granted the contract: for 
the erection of the McLaughlin garage, and 
work is to be commenced on the erection 
of the new building at once. 


Reidsville, N. C.—H. L.' Hopkins, J. E. 
Carrington and T. E. Beall,’ all of 
Greensboro, are organizing a néw concern 
and will start a motor bus line between 
this town and Spray. The capital stock 
of the company is $25,000, 








PROGRESS IN BALL BEARING INDUSTRY 
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Fic. 1—EarLy AMERICAN BALL BEARING 


ISTORICALLY ball bearings date 

from 1794, at which time an English- 
man by the name of Vaughn took out the 
first patent on ball bearings. From this 
date until 1850, or thereabouts, there was 
little development in the situation, al- 
though in 1853 an American announced 
such a bearing intended for railway cars. 
This wes a unique construction because 
the inventor was of the opinion that the 
balls would get out of line from wear, and 
to avoid this he proposed using an outer 
rim of rubber and steel spokes with the 
intervening space filled also with rubber, 
to which the bearing automatically ad- 
justed itself, Fig. 1. The second part of 
this illustration shows how the inventor 
thought the balls would crowd each other 
out of line unless the outer race was made 
more elastic. 

About 1860 ball bearings were applied 
in France and elsewhere, and 1867 marked 
their first application to the boneshaker 
of that time, of which the modern safety 
bicycle is the successor. In that year a 
Frenchman, Michaux, on one of these 
boneshakers, won the race from Paris to 
Rouen. This boneshaker was equipped with 
ball bearings. 


First German Patent 


In 1878, the first German patent was 
issued to a certain George Weikum on a 
bearing in which—as illustrated in Fig. 2, 
showing its application to a railroad car— 
the balls ran separately, there being a 
spacing cage C for separating them. In 
this year Thomas Humber, an Englishman, 
introduced ball bearings in the connecting 
rod of the high-wheel bicycle made by 
him, Fig. 3 illustrating this bearing in 
which the balls were contained in a sep- 
arator. About the same time W. Brown 
of Berlin, Germany, obtained a patent on 
a particular type of ball bearings. 

In consequence of these bearing achieve- 
ments the high-wheel bicycle found its 
way in large numbers to the German mar- 
ket, but before long the Germans soon 
took up the manufacture of it. At first 
they imported all of their ball bearings 
from England, but soon began manufac- 


Editor’s Note—Extracts from address de- 
livered by Ernest Sachs of Schweinfurt, 
Germany, before the Polytechnische Verein 
on Ball Bearings. . 








turing them in Germany and only im- 
ported the balls. In 1880 Fischer and 
Duerkopp, two Germans, formed a part- 
nership to manufacture balls. Fischer 
constructed a machine by which it was 
possible to make perfect balls in large 
quantities. After roughing, the balls were 
heated in retorts or crucibles of molten 
salt and were hardened in water or oil, 
after which they were ground in a similar 
machine with a mixture of emery and oil. 
This done, they were polished in tumbling 
barrels and finally underwent the final 
test of being callipered to the one-hun- 
dredth of a millimeter. These balls rap- 
idly made a reputation for themselves and 
the business grew so rapidly that a large 
ball-bearing factory was started in 
Schweinfurt under the name of Fries & 
Houpflinger. Today the Schweinfurt fac- 
tories employ 3,500 workmen. 

Demand for Bearings Increases 


At first the bicycle industry was the 
only market, but soon the extended appli- 
cation advanced and the utility of balls in 
various industries was demonstrated. 

Fichtel & Sachs of Schweinfurt in 1895 
used ball bearings of forged steel in their 
transmission, which bearings were hard- 
ened by baking in bone dust. In 1898 this 
firm furnished under contract ball bearings 
for the heavy trucks, weighing up to 4 
tons, for the Leipsic fire department, which 
bearings after a year’s test proved satis- 
factory and all of the trucks, fire engines 
and ladder wagons were equipped with 
these. 


Divided Into Three Classes 


Ball bearings may be broadly divided 
into three classes—thrust, cone and an- 
nular. Thrust bearings are those intended 
to sustain end thrust, and in them care 
must be exercised to see that the points 
of contact of the balls are exactly oppo- 
site and that the grooves in which the 
balls run are formed to a sectional radius 
a little larger than that of the balls, 
thereby securing safe and easy movement 
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2—WEIKUM BALL BEARING 


of the balls. These grooves must be de- 
signed not only to give smooth rolling 
contact but so that a measurable area of 
the ball’s surface contacts with the race. 
It is also possible for a thrust bearing to 
act at the same time as a radial bearing, 
in which case, however, the four-point 
system must be used. In thrust bearings 
the balls are constantly under pressure, 
and the following table gives suitable 
loads for equal shaft diameters and revo- 
lutions for different sizes and numbers of 
balls: 


Shaft Number Ball 
Diameter, Allowable of Diameter 

Mm. Load P.M. Balls in Inches 
65 550 500 22 

65 1,000 500 15 

65 1,200 500 14 11/16 
65 1,300 500 13 

65 1,600 500 12 J 

65 1,800 500 10 1 


Adjustable Cone Bearing 


The adjustable cone bearing has been 
used in millions of bicycles with excellent 
results, but under large loads has been 
found inadequate. A ball can roll freely 
only with opposite points in contact and 
every third or fourth point of contact in- 
volves more or less spinning, or sliding 
movement of the ball, which shortens its 
life and the bearing must operate to the 
detriment of the contact surfaces, 

The third and great type of ball bearing 
is the so-called annular one intended for 
radial loads. It consists of three elements 
—two races and the balls. The new an- 
nular bearings require no adjustment or 
fitting, and the rolling action of the balls 
takes place without interference of fric- 
tion. A wonderful advantage of this bear- 
ing is that as high as 96 per cent of the 
space between the races can be filled with 
balls, the balls being introduced through 
fillings lots whose size is a little less than 
the diameter of the balls to be introduced, 
so that the balls are forced between the 
two races under pressure and by virtue of 
the elasticity of the material. In the an- 
nular bearing but 30 per cent of the balls 
are under load at one time, and it is pos- 
sible for equal axle sizes and speeds to 
use different dimensions and loading ac- 














cording to the size of the balls. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates this: 
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80 1,000 500 20 # 
80 1,300 500 21 16 
80 2,500 500 12 1 
80 3,000 500 14 1 1-16 
80 4,500 500 11 1 7-16 


Annular Ball Bearings 


Annular ball bearings are also made 
with two rows of balls, and in the major- 
ity of them each ball is in a separate 
eage. Experiments have proven that, 
where the balls contact with one another, 
after a few years the friction results in 
grooves being worn in them. In Fig. 6 is 
shown the form of separator used in the 
F,. & 8. bearings. If in the application of 


CHALMERS-DETROIT PATHFINDERS 


L PASO, TEX., May 19—Special tele- 

gram—The Chalmers-Detroit pathfind- 
ing car enroute from Denver, Colo., to 
Mexico City got started again at daybreak 
this morning after a long delay occasioned 
by stripping a gear in heavy sand work. 
The accident occurred 50 miles south of 
here. It was caused by the heavy sand which 
the car encountered as soon as it got into 
Mexico. The sand was so heavy as to be 
all but impassable and the pathfinders 
realize they have at least a week of ter- 
ribly hard going ahead of them after they 
are again ready for this journey. 

Their day of rest in El Paso was spent. 
by the pathfinders in overhauling gener- 
ally the car. The car was filled with oil 
and gasoline for a 400-mile trip at least 
before requiring refilling and everything 
was put on ready for the start, only to 
be taken off again in order that the cor- 
rect weight might be given to the Mexican 
custom house. Homan C. Myles, of El 
Paso, aided the pathfinders in Juarez, 
across the river, by giving bond for the 
ear and by taking them through the cus- 
tom house, an office he has promised to fill 
in the tour. After the many formalities 
of the forenoon, the tourists drove over in 


Fig. 5—Typr or THRUST BHARING 














































Fic. 6—F & S BEARING SEPARATOR 
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Fic. 4—Conre BEARING 


this bearing it is necessary to sustain 
heavy axle loads, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to add an independent thrust bear- 
ing, or to employ a combination bearing 
which takes the place of both thrust and 
radial loads. 


the afternoon and had to again take every- 
thing off the car and weigh each and every 
part, after which they were allowed to 
pack everything again and then forced to 
leave car, dress suitcases and everything 
at the customs until their start. 

When they start from Juarez the route 
lies to Guadeloupe and thence to Ahumada 
for a night’s stop and on to Montezuma 
and Chihuahua. If posisble, Montezuma 
will be made for the first night’s run, but 
the detour will probably stop that, this 
detour being necessary owing to the sand 
between Juarez and Ahumada. In going 
down the Rio Grande the sands for 20 
miles are located. On their long journey 
through Mexico the pathfinders hope to 
make Montezuma, 112 miles, with a 35- 
mile detour, or about 150 miles in all for 
the first night. Chihuahua, 133 miles the 
second night; Jimanez, 146 miles for the 
third night; Torreon, 148 miles fourth 
night; Comacho, 124 miles fifth night; 
Zacatecas, 146 miles the sixth day with 
night stops at Aquascalientes, Leon, Celaya, 
Pueretaro, Tula and the City of Mexico, 
where the tourists will be the guests of 
the Geneve Hotel. 


With 785.7 miles of their trip completed 
at Alamagordo last Wednesday night, the 
tourists started for here fully expecting 
another day of hard going and were disap- 
pointed as the 99.8 miles covered proved 
most pleasant, carrying them over ideal 
level plain roads at a rate of 20 miles per 
hour without trouble. The car ran along 
easily at 25 miles per hour, running occa- 


‘sionally into sand drifts. For the first 


time on the trip an entire day’s journey 
netted not one town, for during the cen- 
tury none but a few scattered ranch 
houses, located out in desolation, were 
seen, The mountains were in sight at all 
times and at frequent intervals mirages 
were to be seen, the view of water being 
so clear that it took some time to convince 
any member of the party that a beautiful 
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Today ball bearings are used in prac- 
tically every branch of industry. They 
have been employed with fine results in 


power transmission, machine tools of all . 


sorts, agricultural machinery, propeller 
shafts, gun turrets, dynamos, artillery 
mounts and lighthouses. Indeed, why 
should it not be thus? Every-day manu- 
facturing costs in coal and labor are in- 
creasing. By the use of ball bearings the 
means is at hand to reduce costs 25 to 30 
per cent, an economy which every manu- 
facturer will know how to appreciate. It 
seems certain that before long no wheeled 
vehicle, be it motor car, trolley, railway 
ear, or traction machine, will be built 
without ball bearings. Even those most 
modern inventions, the airships, are pro- 
vided with ball bearings at all wearing 
parts. In a few years bearings of this 
type will find use in all lines. 


DELAYED IN MEXICO 


lake surrounded by trees was not ahead. 
The trip was enlivened by some hunting, 
Driver Knipper managing to bag four 
jackrabbits, an owl and a prairie dog 
standing on the seat of the car. In spite 
of stops for sport, the 100 miles were cov- 
ered in 6 hours and the car reached El 
Paso just at the noon hour. During the 
journey two broken springs caused by an 
overload of 2,200 pounds has summed up 
all of the trouble and in the total distance 
covered but one puncture delayed the 
party. That was at Wagon Mound, N. M. 

Until Mexico City is reached the car 
will be driven every day as long as day- 
light lasts, when camp will be pitched. 
Each day’s run should approximate 125 
miles. The car is prepared for every 
emergency. Extra water is carried in 
bags on the sides of the radiator; on one 
side of the car and two extra tires and in 
the open space in the center of them is a 
bag of condensed food. In rear of the 
tires is an air bottle for tire inflation, and 
close by are two shovels, an axe, pick, 
block and tackle, oil box, canvas water 
pails, caloris bottles, and lunch pails. On 
the rear of the car is a tent which can 
be pitched in 10 minutes. 
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*” Handling the Haynes—Seberlin & Boyd, 
Kansas City, Kan., a new concern, has 
taken on the agency for the Haynes. 

Will Market Own Product—The Utica 
Drop Forge and Tool Co., of Utica, N. Y., 
‘will séll its own product direct to the 
trade. ; 

Velie Taken On—An agency for the 
Vélie has been established at Plattsmouth, 
Neb. Parmale & Baker is the 
that will handle the car. 

Harmon a Truck Man—S. M. Harmon 
has been appointed Boston representative 
of the Auto Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, maker of 
Buffalo trucks, and he will open headquar- 
ters in that city shortly. 

Two Pittsburg Deals—The Duquesne 
Motor Car Co., of Pittsburg, has secured 
the agency for the Selden. The Iron City 
Tire and Repair Co. has secured the exclu- 
sive agency for the G & J tire. 

Hood Changes—Wallace C. Hood, famil- 
iar in Baltimore trade circles for some 
time, has become general sales manager 
for the Motor Car Co., local representa- 
tive.for the Thomas, E-M-F and Stevens- 
Duryea. 

New Brush Men—The Brush-McLaren 
Co., of Newark, N. J., Brush distributer in 
New Jersey, has appointed the following 
new agents: Laing Machine-Auto Repair 
Co., Plainfield, N. .J.; James T. Smith, 
Bloomsbury, N. J. 

Opens New York Branch—The Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., of Dayton, O., has estab- 
lished its own braneh in New York city at 
1595 Broadway, for the ‘sale of its Dayton 
airless tires, under the management of 
Arthur L. Manley. 

Takes On the Rambler—The Springfield 
Garage Co., Springfield, Ill., is now occu- 
pying its new building at 106-108 East 
Washington street, and will handle Ram- 
bler cars exclusively. The company is 
composed of J. Edmunds, J. Campbell and 
L. 8S. Winegar, all of whom were formerly 
employed at the Rambler factory in Keno- 


concern 


SHIPMENT OF CARS MADE 


sha. In addition to the Rambler car, a 
full line of supplies is carried and also a 
garage and repairing business done. 

Garage License Bill Beaten—The Wis- 
consin legislature has refused to pass the 
Kemper bill providing for licenses for 
garages and fixing the annual fee at $40. 

Dropped a Cipher—The statement in the 
last issue of Motor Age that the Overland 
company has contracted for 1,600 Remy 
magnetos was erroneous. It should have 
read 16,000. 

Death of Thomas Ricketts—Thomas 
Ricketts died Friday afternoon at his 
home in South Bend, Ind., after 6 months’ 
illness, from heart failure. Mr. Ricketts 
was born in England in 1840. He went 
to South Bend 5 years ago from Niles, 
Mich., and was interested in the Ricketts 
motor car factory. 

Will Handle Trucks—The Pittsburg 
Motor Truck Co., capital $100,000, has 
been incorporated by ‘C. Carl Conkle, of 
Pittsburg; P. C. Benedict, of Salamanca, 
N. Y., and Martin E. Smith, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. It will operate under a Dela- 
ware charter and will manufacture and 
handle motor trucks. 


Schaaf Goes to Europe— 
former general manager of the Pope 
Motor Car Co., in Toledo, recently sailed 
from New York for Italy, where he will 
confer with the management of the Fiat 
Co., relative to the establishment of an 
American plant with the view of supply- 
ing the American trade. 


Stover’s Big Rig—The Stover Motor Car 
Co., of Freeport, Ill., last week tested its 
new gasoline motor car for railroad use by 
running from Freeport to Beloit, Wis., in 
58 minutes. The car was constructed for 
the Rock Island road. It seats twenty-five 
people and weighs 12,000 pounds. The car 
ean be operated at an expense of $1 per 
day, it is said. It is not unlike the con- 
ventional touring car, excepting that the 
wheels are flanged. The Stover company 


A. E. Schaaf, 
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BY INTER-STATE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


also manufactures a twelve-passenger gaso- 
line car which is in general use by rail- 
road officials in the west. 


Respects D. W. Marmon’s Memory—The 
plant of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., at 
Indianapolis, as well as the company’s 
downtown salesroom, were closed 3 days 
last week because of the death of Daniel 
W. Marmor, president and founder of the 
concern. 

C. W. Kelsey to Wed—Cadwalader W. 
Kelsey, of Maxwell fame, is to be married 
2 to Miss Mariah Sharwood at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr. Af- 
ter a honeymoon abroad Mr. 
Kelsey and his bride will establish a home 
n.d 

Dumont With Baker—Peter Dumont, 
who was for over 2 years with the Pope- 
Waverley and for 5 years manager of the 
motor car department of the Studebaker 
New York branch, is now connected with 
the commercial vehicle department of the 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, 0O., 
with headquarters at 1788 Broadway, New 
York. 

Cars For Veterans—The Copeland-Roach 
Motor Co., of Watertown, Wis., agent for 
the Rambler and Mitchell, has offered the 
use of its entire stock of cars to the 
Civil war veterans of Watertown for 
Memorial day. The cars will be placed in 
the procession to the various cemeteries 
and will be occupied by those veterans 
who cannot walk the distance. 


June 


motoring 


1 Tarrytown, 


Champion Company Found—The Cham- 
pion Motor Car Co., of South Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been granted a charter to do 
business. The capital stock is $10,000. 
G. B. Kubach, for years a superintendent 
in the Filer & Stowell, Stowell Mfg. and 
Foundry and A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Co., of Milwaukee, is president; C. F. Me- 
gow, vice-president; A. W. Walter, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company will 
manufacture motor trucks, commercial ve- 
hicles of all kinds and runabouts and tour- 


ing cars. The C. F. Megow Co. machine 
works will be used as a factory. Repairs 
will be a leading feature. 

Garage For Electrics—The Phillips Auto- 
mobile Co., of St. Louis, is building a 
garage at 5025 Delmar boulevard, which 
it intends to occupy by the middle of June. 
The garage is exclusively for electric cars. 
art of the building will be occupied by 
firms connected with the trade. 

Finishes First Car—The Zachow & Bes- 
serdich Autcmobile Co., of Clintonville, 
Wis., has completed its first car and is 
now making demonstrations. The car is 
built on the four-wheel drive principle. It 
was intended to use steam engines, but a 
trial satisfied the builders that it is im- 
practicable for the purpose and a four- 
cylinder gasoline engine, developing 24-30 
horsepower was substituted. 

Gaeth Appointments—The Gacth Auto- 
mobile Co., of Cleveland, O., has recently 
appointed as its agents in the west the 
International Automobile Co., of Chicago, 
the Auburn Motor Garage Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and the McAllister-Newgord 
Warren J. 


Shay, formerly salesman for the Denver 


Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stearns agency, has taken the position of 
local salesman for thé Gaeth Automobile 
Co., of Cleveland, O. 

Quits Selling Carriages—One season in 
selling motor cars has convinced the Indi- 
ana Carriage and Automobile Co., Indian- 
apolis, that there is a brighter future for 
motor cars than for carriages. Hence in 
the future the company will sell motor 
cars exclusively. The company has been 
in business several years having been or- 
ganized as the Indiana Carriage Co. Last 
fall it was reorganized under the present 
time and the state agency for the Jackson 
was taken. 

Columbia’s April Report—The April re- 
port of the receivers of the Electric Ve- 
hicle Co., covering business done, shows 
sales of $87,819.35 with purchases of $35,- 
902.13. The cash receipts were $247,526.69. 
There was derived from royalties under 
the Selden patent $150,382.70. The dis- 
bursements amounted to $203,601.97, one 
item of which is $40,270.45 paid to George 
B. Selden, and there was also paid over 
to the licensed association $61,840.95. The 
balance on hand: April 1 was $151,356.13, 
and on May 1, $195,280.85. 


Industrial’s Ditectors—The Industrial 
Automobile Co., of Elkhart, Ind., recently 
inéorporated under Indiana laws, with 
$75,000 capital, organized and elected a 
board of directors... Timothy J. Shanahan, 
president; William §. Long, treasurer; 
Lorenzo R. Hall, secretary, of Elkhart, 
Ind., together with Henry Witwer, also of 
Elkhart, and A. G. Parmelee, of Rockford, 
[ll., constitute the roster of directors. A 
factory has been established and is being 
rapidly equipped for the manufacture of 
cars and parts. The company has pur- 
chased the entire rights of the Rockford 
Automobile and Engine Co., Rockford, II1., 
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maker of the Federal car, which the new 
company will continue to make and will 
also manufacture gasoline motors, trans- 
missions and other parts. 

Motor Buggies in Cleveland—Motor bug- 
gies are making their appearance in Cleve- 
land, the Unito now being sold by the 
Auto Sales Co., 1122 Chestnut avenue, N. 
I., Hupmobile agent. The Weddell House 
garage, Frankfort avenue, N. W., Sterling 
agent, has taken on the Schutt. 

Picks Prest-O-Lite Site—The Prest-O- 
Lite Co., of Indianapolis, has decided on 
a location at Eleventh and Seward streets 
for the location of its recharging plant in 
Omaha, Neb. A permit has been taken 
out for a brick building to cost $3,500 and 
work is expected to begin within a short 
time. 

New Venture at Kokomo—The Planhard 
Mfg. Co., of Kokomo, Ind., with a capital 
stock of $15,000, has been formed and 
will manufacture carbureters and other ac- 
eessories. The officers are W. D. Parr, 
president; W. B. Voorhis, secretary; Frank 
L. Kingston, general manager, and Charles 
H. Felske, factory superintendent. Frank 
L. Kingston has been for a number of 
years associated with Byrne, Kingston & 
Co., of Kokomo, of which concern his 
brother, George Kingston, is general Man- 
ager. Mr. Felske has been with the Apper- 
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son Brothers Automobile Co. for some time 
past. It is expected to have the plant in 
operation about June 1, and ‘a force of 
twenty-five men employed. A ‘new car- 
bureter will be the first article to be man- 
ufactured by the new concern. 


Inter-State Shipment—Nineteen ma- 
chines—six carloads—were shipped recent- 
ly to the 8. M. Supplies Co. by the Inter- 
State Automobile Co., of Muncie, Ind., 
the largest shipment the company has 
made at one time to any of its agents. 


Will Again Handle Reos—R. FE. Olds, 
president of the Reo Motor Car Co., an- 
nounces an agreement for the selling of 
Reo ears just closed with R. M. Owen & 
Co. The deal involves the marketing of 
$50,000,000 worth of cars. Since the or- 
ganization of the Reo Motor Car Co. in 
1904, R. M. Owen & Co. have sold iis 
product. Under the new contract the 
same relation continues between R. M. 
Owen & Co. and the manufacturers of the 
Reo car that has heretofore existed. 

Hartford Dealers Elect—At the annual 
meeting of the Hartford Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association the following officers were 
re-elected: President, Ralph D. Britton; 
vice-president, Louis H. Elmer; secretary, 
S. A. Miner. The association already has 
plans under way to the 1910 show which 
is to be held the second week in February. 
A uniform schedule for the care and stor- 
age of cars was adopted as follows: Stor- 
age by the month will be $20 for touring 
ears and $15 for runabouts. This price 
also includes washing and polishing. 

Warner Activity—Reports from Beloit, 
Wis., tell of great activity at the plant of 
the Warner Instrument Co. It is stated 
the factory never before employed so large 
a number of people. The day force works 
three nights a week until 9 o’clock at 
night and the night force goes on at 6 
o’elock. All the automatic machines run 
23 hours a day, stopping only at noon and 
on Sunday. One machine turns out 124,- 
200 rivets a week and is unable to fill the 
needs of the factory. The express bills 
alone of the Warner Instrument Co. foot 
up to $1,000 a month and the concern pays 
out $5,000 a week for the item of clocks. 


Baltimore’s New Garages—Work on the 
new garages in Baltimore is progressing 
nicely and all of them will soon be oceu- 
pied. That of the Zell Motor Car Co., 
agent for the Peerless and Chalmers-De- 
troit on Mount Royal avenue néar Charles 
street, will be ready for occupancy June 10. 
The building is three stories and basement 
and will have a show room 50 by 50 feet. 
The new office and show rooms of the 
Stoddard-Dayton Baltimore Co. has been 
completed and will be used soon. The 
company handles the Renault in addition 
to the Stoddard-Dayton. The new head- 
quarters are on Mount Royal avenue be- 
tween Cathedral and Maryland avenue. 
.Work on the new garage of the Auto Outing 
Co., on North avenue between Charles and 
St. Paul streets, is also progressing. 
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Banker Windshield No. 2 

HE Banker windshield No. 2, made by 

the Banker Windshield Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., is of the double folding variety, name- 
ly, the upper half can be folded alongside 
the lower when not needed, and if desirable 
the both may be lain horizontally over the 
top of the hood. Between the lower half 
of the shield and the wood piece which fits 
over the dash is a continuous piano-type 
hinge. The framework is tubular and the 
absence of a cross strip between the halves 
greatly increases its value. When the 
upper half folds against the lower half it 
rests on rubber bumpers and is held in 
place by a one-piece spring latch. Rat- 
tling of the glass is prevented by having 
it rest in channels in the frame, these chan- 
nels having rubber lining. Fig. 5 shows 
how the upper framework F is anchored to 
the lower framework Fl by the nut N, 
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which is on a rod hinged in the lip L in 
the lower half, and the nut having a tooth 
T fitting in a recess in the lip L1 on the 
upper half. Fig. 3 shows the position of 
the upper half when folded beside the 
lower half. 
Gabriel Trumpet Horn 

The Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
O., has brought out a new trumpet horn, 
which, it is claimed, cannot be distin- 
guished from the horn blown ‘by a trump- 
eter at some distance. The horn is made 
with four individual tubes, the tubes mak- 
ing up the horn having separate valves, 
controlled by a small keyboard. By pedal 
in the floor and pulling the lever at the 
keyboard all of the notes can be sounded 
at once. A second lever permits of the 
keys being worked separately in order to 
play trumpet calls. 
The Electro-Corno 

The Elkhart Dry Battery & Signal Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., manufactures an electric 
horn for motor cars, which is sounded by 
pressing a button on the steering wheel. 
The current source is a set of four or five 
dry cells, or it may be connected directly 
with the ignition battery or magneto. The 
horn is made of polished brass with a black 
enameled base, and the tone is not so shrill 
.as the siren. In attaching to a motor car 
the box part may be placed on the dash 
or body of the car, and a tube from 18 to 
36 inches long connecting with the horn 
carried at the front. 
Shippey Shock Absorber 

The George E. Shippey Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., manufactures the improved Shippey 
shock absorber, which is one of the simple 
devices for shock absorbing purposes. It 
consists primarily of two leaf springs 
S, which arch a part of their up- 
per ends and have _ reversed _por- 
tions Sl which tend to keep them 
separated. These springs work be- 
tween rollers R carried in a_ bracket 
attached to the car frame and connect at 
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their lower ends by universal or other coup- 
ling to the axle. On a rebound the body 
rising carries upward the bracket with 
rollers R which bring the ends of the 
spring 8 together, which is the friction 
feature. 
Metal Puncture Plugs 

D. F. Hatch & Co., Denver, Colo., manu- 
facture a peculiar metal plug for repairing 
punctures in inner tubes instead of cement- 
ing rubber patches on. In using these 
metal plugs, first the pointed end of a 
cutting tool is pushed through the puncture 
and a cutter tool used to make a smooth 
hole in the inner tube. This done, one end 
of the plug is inserted through the hole 
and by means of a pair of pliers the ends 
of the plug are brought together, closing 
the hole. Fig. 4 shows the pliers being 
used, and also a cross section of the tube. 
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